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— A  Complete  Line  of — 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


The  Massey-Harris  Line  includes  nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  Farm  Implements  made  by  a  Company  of  unques¬ 
tioned  standing  with  70  years’  experience  in  supplying  the 
.farmers’  needs: 


Grain  Binders 
Reapers 

Corn  Harvesters 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Side  Deliver}’  Rakes 

Tedders 

Hay  Loaders 

Cultivators 

Seeders 

Hoe  Drills 
Shoe  Drills 
Disc  Drills 
Fertilizer  Drills 
Fertilizer  Sowers 
Disc  Harrows 


Drag  Harrows 
Harrow  Carts 
Feed  Cutters 
Pulpers 
Grinders 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Plows,  Scuffers 
Land  Rollers 
Packers 
Wagons 
vSleighs 

Gasoline  Engines 
Saw  Outfits 
Tractors,  etc.  Etc. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 

Head  Offices  —Toronto,  Ont. 

AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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STER 

POWER  ON  THE  FARM 


THE  HIGH  GRADE  LINE  OF 

FARM  and  DAIRY 
MACHINERY 


•■M3i3:ussHsu:^is5:s3SiP 


l 


The  name  “Lister1’  is  synonymous  with  quality  in  Farm  Machinery. 

‘Lister”  lines  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  expendable  and  economic* 

service. 


MELOTTE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  The 
Original  Melotte-a  marvel  in  skim¬ 
ming  efficiency,  ease  of  operation  and 
!crg  life. 


THE  LISTER  MILKER— 

Can  be  used  on  all 
Crades  and  breeds 


with  ent  re  safety. 
The  choice  of  the  care¬ 
ful  buyer. 


R.  A.  LISTER  &  CO.  (Canada)  Limited 


THE  LISTER  ENGINE  Without  equai 
for  workrr  anship.  design  or  construc¬ 
tor  comparison  will  pi  c\e  it. 


58-60  Stewart  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


PREMIER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  British 
made  throughout.  Easy  to  operate. 
Easy  to  clean.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
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OIL  CAKE  MEAL  | 
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The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 

FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment  Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE.,  S  .  BONIFACE,  MAN. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 

Branch  Office  TORONTO 


r 


i 


The 

Universal 
tning 
Rod  Company 

HESPELtR,  ONTARIO 

Copper  Lightning 
Rods 


ixtures  &  Supplies 


rom 


ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 

KRESO  DIR  N?  I 

HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 

TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF. 

RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 


.'iMt 


KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HANtyJd 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARMJ 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  , 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  WalkervilV.  Ont 
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|  Your  Profit  and  Your  Binder 

G-etting  down  to  brass  tacks,  isn’t  it  just  the  last  few  bushels  of 
your  crop  that  represents  your  real  net  profit?  Doesn’t  all  the  rest 
of  the  crop  go  for  seed,  labor,  expense  of  all  kinds?  So,  every 
sheaf  lost  means  money  out  of  YOUR  pocket — no  one  else’s.  A 

FROST  &  WOOD  OINDER 


makes  the  most  money 

for  its  owner  because  it  is  designed  to  work  smoothly  and  fast  and 
to  get  every  kind  of  crop — straight,  or  down  and  tangled — heavy  or 
1  thin — and  get  it  in  on  time. 

|  Write  for  Binder  Pamphlet  to-day 

You  will  see  what  an  easy  running,  splendid  cutting,  sure  elevating 
and  sure  tieing  binder  our  80  years  of  experience  has  enabled  us 
to  develop.  Not  a  single  weak  point.  Every  binder  thoroughly 
tested  again  and  again  before  it  leaves  the  factory  and  ready  to 
start  cutting  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  your  farm 

See  the  F.  &  W.  Binder  at  our  nearest  Agent’s — 
and  the  other  implements  of  our  big  complete  line 

j  The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd. 

|  Montreal,  Que.  SMITHS  FALLS,  ONT.  St.  John,  N.B. 

Salt/  in  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.,  LIMITED,  BRAATFORI),  OAT. 
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Your  Buildings  are  Well  Protected 

if  they  are  covered  with 


cTOR^j. 


FIRE  il^ 


Metallic  Sidings 

Snug.  fireproof  and  lightning  proof, 
the}’  add  beauty  and  comfort  to  your 
home,  and  protection  to  your  barns  and 
outbuildings. 

’Metallic” 

stops  fire  losses,  and  common  sense 
demands  fullest  protection  for  high 
value  crops,  stock  and  implements, 
“Eastlake”  Shingles,  “Metallic”  Ceil¬ 
ings.  Siding.  Rooflights,  Silo  Tops,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  etc.,  save  you  money. 

Metallic  Roofing  Co.  Limited 

TORONTO  Manufacturers  to  the  Trade  WINNIPEG 


USE  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY. 

Put  a  cross  opposite  the  “Metallic"  line  too  are 
interested  in.  clip  this  out  and  mail  to  us  with 
your  name  and  addrew  and  -e'll  se^d  ^ 
pamphlets,  prices  and  fuU  particulars. 

“Easilake"  Stales  |  1 

Empire  Site  Roofs 

Ei»«irc  Cor  Irea 

Achesee  Roof  Li«k«  | 

M etaliic  C e i fang s  j 

Halitus  Ve*liiatort 

MetaEe  SldtnQ 

Eare-trwtluaj 

r 

EGERTON 

■  \ 

("pflyN  our 

RYERSON  l 

pEjp)  FOUNDER 

Needing 

Lanterns 

or  Slides? 

We  carry  the  best  Stereo pticans 

and  Rent  Slides,  but  also  Make 

for  various  projection  purposes 

them  from  your  films  or  photo 

and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you. 

prints.  Expert  workmen  care- 

Projection  apparatus  of  all 

fully  supervised  assure  satis- 

kinds  carried  in  stock. 

factory  results 

W  rite  us  about  anything  in 

A  large  number  of  slide-sets 

Photography. 

with  lectures  on  various  topics 

We  not  only  carry  a  stock  of 

are  carried. 

The  Rye 

rson  Press 

Toronto  -  Ont. 

V  — —  - — — — — — - - - - - - 
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Brantford  Ideal  Engines 

and 

Brantford  Windmills 

“NONE  BETTER.” 

BRANTFORD  KEROSENE 
LIGHT  TRACTORS 

24-12  30-15  H.P. 

ENGINES  WINDMILLS 


We  make  full  lines  Grain  Grinders 

Pumps,  Tanks,  Water  Boxes 
Saw  Frames,  Flag  Poles 
Concrete  Mixers,  Etc. 


Operate  on  Gas,  Double  Geared.  Tow- 
Gasoline,  Coal  Oil,  ers  girted  every  five 
Naphtha,  etc.  feet  and  double  brac- 
iy2  to  60  H.  P  ed. 

Stationary  and  __  Galvanized  after 
Mounted  made 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  CO.  LTD. 

Brantford,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Regina,  Calgary. 


The  Guelph  Street  Car  System 

The  street  cars  of  Guelph — these  occur 
in  noisy  yellowish  cubicles  slightly 
longer  than  broad,  and  transparent  in 
places.  They  were  prepared  by  accident 
but  so  ffing  ago  that  no  record  remains 
concerning  their  early  history. 

Actions — They  are  stimulant,  irritant, 
and  in  excessive  doses  exhaust  the  action 
of  the  pocket  book. 


Two  Irishmen  met  and  fell  into  con¬ 
versation  on  the  street  one  day.  It 
went  something  hke  this  : 

Reilly — "Pat  was  drowned  yesterday.” 
Fitzpatrick — “Couldn't  he  swim?” 
Reilly — "Yes,  but  he  was  a  union  man. 
He  swam  for  eight  hours  and  then  quit.” 


Snatches  from  a  Freshman’s  note 
book : 

“Mutton  Type.  The  same  points 
were  emphasized  as  in  beef  cattle,  only 

Please  mention  tbe  O.  A  C. 


in  the  case  of  the  cattle  they  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  Prof.  Toole  while  in  the 
sheep  they  were  emphasized  by  Me 

Beath  who  treated  of  the  subject  in  a 
reverent  manner,  amid  the  bleatings  of 
his  flock  (both  in  the  ring  and  on  the 
benches  round).  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
more  bleating  came  from  the  occupants 
of  the  benches.  Nevertheless  I  caught  a 

o 

word  here  and  there. 

The  neck — This  constricted  portion 
should  not  be  too  thin,  and  should  fit 
into  the  head  at  one  end  and  into  the 
shoulders  at  the  other,  which,  strange  to 
relate,  it  usually  does. 

The  front  legs  should  stick  out 
straight,  in  a  downward  direction,  just 
far  enough  to  touch  the  ground. 

Judging  —  When  the  student  has 
pushed  the  sheep  in  and  out  in  afl  parts 
of  its  anatomy,  and  has  looked  at  its 
teeth,  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  push 
the  different  portions  (back  into  their 
proper  positions  for  the  next  man. 
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Co-operative  Organization 
on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

By  E  F.  Pineau,  *2i. 


THE  development  of  co-operative 
marketing  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  progressed  to  a  point  where 
the  experimental  stage  can  safely  be 
regarded  as  past. 

Success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of 
those  early  pioneers  who  came  to  our 
Province,  back  in  1912,  to  break  the  first 
sod,  among  whom  we  honor  the  names 
of  Messrs.  W.  A.  Brown  and  T.  A. 
Benson.  Immediately  upon  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  first  Egg  Circles  remark¬ 
able  success  followed.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  sought  organization,  the  hun¬ 
dreds  grew  to  thousands,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  grew  until  a  million  dozens  of  eggs 
were  handled  in  a  year,  and  membership 
had  increased  to  five  thousand  farmers, 
which  would  probably  represent  twenty 
thousand  of  the  population  of  the 
Province. 

Later,  when  the  tide  of  enthusiasm 
had  ebbed  and  natural  business  adjust¬ 
ments  began  to  take  effect,  and  trading 
gradually  found  its  level,  which 
happened  about  the  year  1915,  a  great 
testing  time  of  co-operation  on  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  at  hand.  By  this 
time  the  whole  country  was  alive  to  the 
tiling  that  was  happening.  Egg  circles 
were  regarded  by  many  as  a  menace  to 
the  established  systems  of  organized 
commerce,  and  as  such  were  strongly 


opposed.  By  others  the  movement  was 
heralded  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for 
Agriculture.  Many  farmers  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  idea  that  trading  for  the 
future  would  be  more  of  the  people  than 
it  had  been  in  the  past.  Then  the  re¬ 
action  came.  The  way  grew  harder, 
and  the  less  enthusiastic  became  doubt¬ 
ful  and  full  of  evil  forebodings.  The 
training  of  centuries  began  to  assert 
itself  in  the  character  of  the  people.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  farmer  who 
was  supposed  to  be  supporting  the  move¬ 
ment  from  motives  of  altruism  and 
service  to  his  class  and  time  was  wholly 
selfish..  This  man  had  assured  the  early 
leaders  that  his  heart  was  right,  and  that 
he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  equity. 
His  was  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  democ¬ 
racy  and  justice.  He  believed  in  fair 
play,  and  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  ideal  of  sendee  to 
the  many. 

When  the  fire  test  came,  however,  it 
was  found  that  his  sense  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  class, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  institutions 
upon  which  his  children  would  depend 
was  measured  wholly  in  dollars  and 
cents.  This  man  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  competition  rather  than  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  training  of  centuries 
had  not  been  lost.  The  competitive 
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system  of  business  which  had  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  autocracy,  and  by  which  his 
ancestors  had  lived  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  burned  into  his  soul. 
His  heart  was  not  right,  and  he  loved 
an  extra  cent  per  dozen  more  than  he 
loved  democracy,  and  consequently  a 
great  stampede  occurred  from  the  co¬ 
operative  army  of  five  thousand.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  co-operators  deserted  during 
those  trying  times,  and  forgot  their 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  righteousness 
between  man  and  man  in  commerce. 

Then  came  the  Winter  of  1916  when 
the  stampede  was  stopped,  and  when  the 
real  significance  of  the  co-operative  idea 
began  to  permeate  the  minds  of  the 
leaders. 

During  the  Summer  of  1916  the  first 
surplus  was  created,  and  in  view  of  the 
progress  that  was  being  made,  it  was 
thought  expedient  that  incorporation  be 
secured  and  accordingly  in  the  Winter 
of  1917  an  Act  was  passed  which  incor¬ 
porated  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Egg 
and  Poultry  Association  in  its  present 
form.  The  Capital  Certificate  System 
was  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  scheme  that  has  since  done  such 
good  sendee. 

About  this  time  a  new  hope  sprang  up 
among  the  people.  The  expected  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  country  organizations 
did  not  materialize,  and  a  business 
system  was  developing  that  inspired  con¬ 
fidence  everywhere.  From  that  time  on 
the  general  trend  has  been  towards  re¬ 
trenchment.  The  old  time  enthusiasism 
has  not  returned,  but  there  is  a  growth 
of  ideals  and  the  superstructure  upon 
which  the  co-operator  must  build  has 
lost  much  of  the  dross  that  so  nearly 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture. 

Since  1915  effort  has  been  directed 
towards  revising  and  perfecting  the 


business  system  rather  than  extending 
the  organization  work  in  the  country. 
The  new  business  systems  have 
worked  so  well  that  year  bv  vear 
large  surpluses  were  accumulated,  credit 
was  established,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  great  expansion  was  possible.  The 
leaders  had  budded  better  than  they 
knew,  and  instead  of  an  Egg  Circle  they 
had  a  business  house  that  was  capable 
of  serving  many  other  branches  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  the  particular  line  for 
which  it  was  organized. 

It  was  later  decided  that  steps-  be 
taken  towards  further  business  organiz¬ 
ation.  Accordingly,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  V  illiam  Kerr.  Canadian  Farm 
Products,  Incorporated,  was  organized 
as  an  unlimited  liability  company,  and 
for  the  past  year  has  conducted  the  co¬ 
operative  work  with  Mr.  Kerr  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  The  year  1919  was  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of 
the  organization,  which  fully  demon¬ 
strated  to  those  disposed  to  doubt  that 
the  new  company  could  carry  on  just  as 
successfully  as  the  old. 

The  success  of  Canadian  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts.  Inc.,  being  assured,  the  next  step 
was  the  addition  of  Limited  Liability 
and  Share  Capital.  Thus  co-operative 
business  has  been  piloted  by  easy  stages 
through  many  vicissitudes,  until  today 
we  have  in  Canadian  Farm  Products  an 
organization  which  is  accomplishing  the 
ideal  which  many  had  in  the  beginning, 
i.  e.,  an  Agricultural  Business  House 
capable  of  handling  marketing,  the  last 
and  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  impor¬ 
tant  processes  of  the  farm. 

Canadian  Farm  Products  is  distinct 
and  unique.  Many  co-operative  organ¬ 
izations  have  been  organized  around  one 
or  two  branches  of  agriculture,  or  have 
had  their  existence  for  some  specific 
purpose,  but  Canadian  Farm  Products 
aspires  to  the  position  of  Central  Clear- 
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ing  House,  a  place  to  be  used  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  every  farmer  for  his  marketing 
convenience,  no  matter  what  he  grows  or 
where  his  market  lies. 

The  Company  is  now  extending  its 
activities  to  include  potatoes,  oats, 
butter  and  cheese,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  grading  of  the  product. 

The  Company  is  capitalized  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  stock 
is  being  subscribed  by  the  various  coun¬ 
try  organizations.  This  capital  is  being 
supplemented  by  collateral  notes  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  country  organizations. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  are  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  A  Reserve  Fund 
and  an  Educational  Fund  are  provided 
for.  The  Educational  Fund  is  being 


used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Head 
Office  and  Organization  Expenses.  An 
amount  equal  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
paid  up  capital  will  be  returned  to  the 
shareholders.  The  balance  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  distributed  among  those 
doing  business  through  the  company  on 
the  basis  of  business  done. 

This  company  accomplishes  a  perman¬ 
ent-organization  for  marketing.  It  will 
collect  from  the  varied  and  scattered 
branches  of  agriculture.  It  will  make 
the  community  a  unit  just  as  truly  as 
the  individual  farm  is  a  unit  today. 
Through  this  company  the  farmer  will 
have  his  voice.  He  will  be  able  to  speak 
as  one  man  on  questions  affecting  agri¬ 
culture. 


From  Toronto  to  Vancouver  by 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

By  M  L.  Hancock.  ’22. 


THE  Vancouver  Express  left  Toronto 
sharp  on  schedule  time,  10.00  p.  m., 
May  2nd,  1920.  By  daybreak  we  were 
in  Northern  Ontario  and  approaching 
the  mining  city  of  Sudbury.  All  day 
we  travelled  westward  through  that 
great  area  of  glacier  worn  rock,  covered 
in  its  fertile  spaces  with  dense  forests  of 
spruce,  poplar  and  birch,  the  backbone 
of  the  pulpwood  industry.  The  scenery 
is  to  a  large  extent  spoiled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  railway  by  the  ravages  of  forest 
fires,  but  where  untouched  the  blending 
of  the  green  spruce  and  white  birch 
among  the  rocks  made  many  a  pretty 
picture.  Occasionally  one  could  see  a 
log  hut  right  in  the  forest,  the  abode  of 


a  hunter  or  fisherman  probably  a  pioneer 
of  the  pioneers.  The  dense  forests  were 
broken  up  at  places  by  stretches  of  ice 
covered  lakes,  reaching  their  long  arms 
into  the  distance  and  here  and  there  sur¬ 
rounding  small  fir  covered  islands. 
Halts  were  made  at  Chapleau  and  White 
River  and  before  nightfall  we  reached 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
Here  the  land  is  practically  nothing  but 
rock,  growing  a  few  small  stunted  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  waters  of  the  great 
lake  were  almost  still.  Across  a  bay 
loomed  a  mountainous  ridge  that  looked 
a  deep  mauve  color  in  the  distance. 
Behind  the  ridge  the  sun  was  sinking ; 
it  was  a  calm  splendid  scene. 
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We  passed  through  the  twin  cities  of 
FortWilliam  and  Port  Arthur  during 
the  night  and  morning  found  us  passing 
through  more  forest  primaeval  on  the 
way  to  Winnipeg.  We  made  a  short 
halt  at  Vermilion  Bay  and  then  plunged 
again  into  the  land  of  rocks,  lakes  and 
scrub  forests.  Xo  one  could  make  a 
living  there  unless  it  were  by  hunting 
and  fishing. 

At  last  the  wilderness  was  passed  and 
we  emerged  into  the  black  loam  land  of 
Manitoba,  where  farm  houses  are  dotted 
sparsely  about  the  great  plains,  and  the 
level  skyline  is  only  broken  by  small 
groups  of  box  elder  or  scrub  growth. 
We  passed  one  and  then  another  of  the 
great  grain  elevators.  Farmers  were  at 
work  with  their  teams  and  cultivators 
on  the  great  flat  stretches  of  black  loam, 
and  occasionally  a  herd  of  cattle  could 
be  seen  brousing  over  the  plains  or  lying 
round  one  of  the  great  straw  piles  of 
last  years  threshing. 

A  halt  of  forty  minutes  was  made  at 
Winnipeg,  and  was  an  eagerly  grasped 
opportunity  for  exercise  after  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  car  and  a  cha:  ce  to  see 
a  little  of  the  city.  Another  halt  was 
made  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  then  we 
started  to  cross  the  great  undulating 
treeless  prairies. 

There  is  a  vastness  about  the  prairie 
that  gives  one  a  feeling  of  awe,  like 
looking  over  the  ocean  and  thinking  of 
the  vast  tracts  of  water  beyond  our  little 
view.  One  sees  the  great  stretches  of 
prairie,  almost  all  of  it  under  extensive 
cultivation  by  someone  and  then  thinks 
that  away  oft  ‘fin  the  blue'’  are  more 
pioneer  farmers  tilling  their  wide  acres 
and  growing  the  grain  to  help  feed  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  world's  indus¬ 
trial  centres. 

Regina  and  Moose  jaw  were  two  more 
cities  passed  in  the  night  and  the  next 
day  we  gazed  upon  the  prairie  lands  of 


Saskatchewan.  For  hours  there  was 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen  unless  it  was  a  bush 
by  a  lone  settler's  home.  The  rolling 
land  was  covered  with  Frown  winter 
killed  prairie  grass.  We  were  passing 
through  the  ranch  country  and  herds 
could  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
they  find  to  eat  before  the  spring  growth 
comes.  Once  in  a  while  a  rancher’s 
home  could  be  seen,  sometimes  a  little 
drab  unpainted  wooden  building  just 
about  the  same  color  as  the  treeless  land¬ 
scape — a  little  grey  home  in  the  West ! 

Swift  Current  was  our  next  halting 
place.  It  was  curious  to  come  to  a  city 
stuck  right  out  on  the  bare  plains.  We 
got  oft  for  the  usual  exercise.  “It  seems 
strange,  a  city  with  no  trees.*’  I  said  to 
a  man  near  me.  He  happened  to  be  a 
resident.  “Oh,  we  don't  need  trees 
here,”  he  said,  and  pointing  to  some 
shrubs,  “there  are  some  artificial  trees ; 
they  are  not  much  bigger  than  when  I 
came  here  ten  years  ago !” 

Medicine  Hat,  the  natural  gas  city, 
was  different.  Some  planting  has  been 
done  here  and  the  trees  are  making  good 
growth. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  Alberta 
from  Saskatchewan  on  the  part  through 
which  we  passed.  Perhaps  the  soil  was 
a  little  less  sandy,  but  just  the  same  roll¬ 
ing  prairie.  The  C.  P.  R.  has  done  a  lot 
of  planting  along  the  route,  but  have 
had  to  protect  the  trees  with  fences  to 
keep  off  the  cattle. 

After  Bassano  patches  of  snow  were 
to  be  seen,  but  prairie,  prairie,  prairie 
continually,  mile  after  mile.  At  Cluny 
several  Indians  were  about  the  station 
and  we  were  told  we  had  reached  the 
Blackfoot  Reserve.  Later  we  saw  quite 
a  number  of  red  men.  Some  have 
houses  and  are  farming  their  land. 
Others  are  living  in  tents  apparently  of 
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canvas  with  a  stove  pipe  through  the 
roof  smoking  merrily. 

At  Gleichen  we  saw  a  touch  of  real 
western,  color.  Boys  and  girls  were  rid¬ 
ing  about  on  Broncho  ponies  and  an 
occasional  Indian  or  cowboy  in  Stetson 
hat  made  the  scene  quite  picturesque. 

It  seemed  there  never  was  such  land 
or  such  a  vast  area  unvarying  in  char¬ 
acter.  One  wonders  how  the  early 
settlers  decided  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  leave  off  plowing!  Land 
by  the  league,  with  not  a  vestige 
of  tree  growth  to  mark  your  position, 
the  only  landmark,  possibly  a  knoll  a 
little  higher  than  another,  or  a  shallow 
stretch  of  water  in  a  hollow. 

However,  it  is  a  long  road  that  has  no 
turning,  and  even  the  prairie  is  not  limit¬ 
less.  Before  darkness  fell,  we  had  left 
the  busy  growing  city  of  Calgary  and 
were  speeding  into  the  foothills,  soon 
to  be  climbing  the  Rockies.  There 
seemed  little  hope  of  seeing  them  at  their 
best,  however,  as  we  would  pass  the 
highest  point  soon  after  midnight. 
Looking  out  at  about  11  p.  m.  one  could 
make  out  the  great  jutting  peaks  which 
we  were  passing  one  after  another,  and 
as  I  knew  the  moon  would  rise  later  I 
turned  out  again  about  1  a.  m.  Curled 
up  on  one  of  the  seats  the  darky  porter 
was  sleeping  soundly.  Rockies  were 
nothing  to  him ;  he  had  probably  seen  the 
them  hundreds  of  times. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight;  not  the 
porter,  but  the  view  from  the  windows. 
The  moon  was  fully  up  and  throwing 
the  mighty  peaks  of  jagged  rock  into 
clear  relief  against  the  starry  sky,  with 
wonderful  shadow  effects.  We  must 
have  passed  tens  or  even  hundreds  of 
these  individual  peaks  since  first  seen, 
and  still  they  kept  coming  in  seemingly 
endless  procession,  each  one  more  grand¬ 
ly  beautiful  than  the  last. 

V  e  passed  “The  Great  Divide"  which 


decides  the  fate  of  the  drop  of  rain, 
whether  it  will  eventually  find  its  way 
into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  and  a  few 
minutes  later  halted  at  a  lone  station. 
There  was  a  house  there,  perched  in 
among  the  ice  and  stunted  spruce  with 
a  giant  “Rockie"  towering  right  at  the 
back  door.  A  little  later  we  passed 
through  a  tunnd  and  then  began  to  de¬ 
scend.  The  route  lay  along  the  sides  of 
great  gorges  and  looking  down  one  could 
sometimes  see  the  railway  lights  far 
below,  where  the  track  doubles  back 
upon  itself,  in  a  tortuous  route.  How 
the  track  did  turn !  Sometimes  the 
moon  would  be  behind  and  sometimes 
ahead ;  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  some¬ 
times  the  other,  and  all  the  time  the  great 
peaks  were  passing  in  Grand  Review. 
Perhaps  the  finest  sight  of  all  was  when 
we  were  on  the  side  of  a  great  gorge  or 
canyon.  A  mountain  rose  from  the 
black  abyss.  The  lower  part  was 
clothed  with  forest  growth,  and  on  the 
side  in  view  was  cast  the  great  shadow 
of  an  opposing  peak.  The  great  jagged 
snow  rifted  crags  of  the  moonlit  summit 
seemed  to  go  so  high  they  were  lost 
almost  in  the  stars.  It  was  a  profound, 
awe  inspiring  sight  and  made  one  feel 
very  small ;  at  the  same  time  compelling 
admiration  for  the  great  engineers  who 
put  this  line  through. 

The  scenery  gradually  changed  and 
we  started  to  pass  through  dense  forest 
growth.  We  had  evidentlv  reached  a 
much  lower  altitude  and  the  curtain  fall¬ 
ing.  as  it  were  on  the  first  act,  sleep 
claimed  the  sightseers  until  morning. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  were  climb¬ 
ing  again,  and  later  reached  the  Selkirk 
range.  These  mountains  have  smoother 
summits  than  the  Rockies,  but  are  sim¬ 
ilarly  snow  covered.  The  sky  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  the  day  ideal  for  sight¬ 
seeing.  The  Rockies  were  grand,  but 
this  was  scenery  equally  beautiful 
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because  so  varied.  Every  lake  mirrored 
a  mountain.  Over  the  rocks  high  above 
us,  tumbled  beautiful  waterfalls,  some¬ 
times  splashing  the  train  as  it  passed. 
The  masses  of  rock  were  of  every  pretty 
hue  imaginable ;  the  vegetation  rich  in 
the  valleys,  and  the  trees!  Never  were 
there  finer  specimens ;  straight  as  a 
ruler ;  thick  as  they  could  possibly  stand, 
and  so  tall  one  would  think  they  were 
competing  with  the  mountains  for  high¬ 
est  place.  What  a  contrast  to  the  tree¬ 
less  prairies. 

At  Revelstoke  we  came  upon  spring 
conditions.  Revelstoke  is  a  small  town 
in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  the 
snow  capped  mountains.  The  next  halt 
was  at  Sicamous  where  we  stayed  about 
ten  minutes.  The  place  was  so  beauti¬ 
ful  one  could  have  stayed  there  for  life! 

After  Kamloops  the  route  lay  through 
the  British  Columbia  dry  belt,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Thompson  Canyon.  By  the 
look  of  the  parched  mountains  it  does  not 
rain  in  this  district  from  one  year’s  end 


to  another.  For  half  a  day  we  travelled 
through  this  desert  country,  the  only 
houses  seen  being  railway  huts  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  small  settlement  close  to  the 
river  where  everything  is  grown  by  irri¬ 
gation.  After  passing  the  junction  of 
the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers,  the 
country  took  on  the  greener  aspect  of  a 
district  where  rain  is  more  plentiful. 
The  journey  through  the  Eraser  Canyon 
was  one  of  more  wonderful  scenery. 
The  mountains  ran  higher  and  were 
again  covered  with  snow.  More  won¬ 
derful  forests  clothed  the  slopes,  and, 
nestled  in  the  hollows  wherever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  footing,  little  settlements 
have  sprung  up.  The  industry  seemed 
to  be  fruit  growing,  chiefly  cherries.  At 
North  Bend,  Yale  and  Haig  the  scenery 
was  exquisite.  After  Haig  night  fall 
brought  the  sightseeing  forcibly  to  a 
close  and  two  hours  later  the  express 
steamed  into  Vancouver  sharp  on  sched¬ 
ule  time,  thus  ending  for  the  writer  a 
unique  train  journey. 


Butter  Grading 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 


By  John 

utter  grading  in  Ontario,  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  has  made 
rather  slow  progress.  The  work  of 
grading  commenced  in  nineteen  seven¬ 
teen,  but  up  until  the  present  time,  the 
system  has  been  used  largely  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  That  is,  the  cream¬ 
eries  have  not  been  offering  their  butter 
to  the  trade,  to  any  extent,  on  a 
graded  basis.  In  nineteen  seven¬ 
teen  we  had  twenty-six  creameries 


H.  Scott. 

entered  for  the  grading  service,  in 
nineteen  eighteen,  thirty-one  and 
in  nineteen  .nineteen,  thirty-seven 
creameries.  Every  year  some  of  the 
creameries,  and  usually  those  that  had  a 
large  percentage  of  second  grade  butter, 
stopped  sending  samples  after  a  few 
reports  had  been  received.  Others, 
while  not  using  the  score  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  way,  found  that  for  educational 
purposes,  it  was  of  considerable  value. 
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It  pointed  out  from  week  to  week  the 
weak  points  in  the  product  being  turned 
out  by  the  creamery,  and  stimulated  an 
interest  in  the  manufacture  among  the 
men  in  charge. 

An  analysis  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Grading  Station, reveals  the  fact,that  the 
quality  of  Ontario  butter  has  not  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  three  years.  This 
statement  does  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  there  has  not  been  improvement  by 
some  creameries,  because  certain  cream¬ 
eries  and  certain  districts  in  the  province, 
have  made  real  progress  in  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  in  the  general  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  butter.  But  speaking  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  whole  province,  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  improvement  in 
quality. 

There  are  of  course  reasons  why 
Ontario  has  lagged  in  the  matter  of 
better  quality  of  butter.  ETitil  nineteen 
eighteen,  there  was  very  little  export  of 
butter  from  the  province.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  the  steady  increase  in  price 
from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to 
year  made  selling  easy.  Dealers  paid 
little  attention  to  quality,  because  the 
market  always  advanced  enough  to 
ensure  a  fair  profit,  even  on  the  poor 
quality.  This  “easy  selling’'  had  its 
effect  on  the  manufacturer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  on  the  producer.  It  seems  to  be 
human  nature  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

It  is  felt  by  almost  all  in  the  butter 
trade,  that  the  future  success  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  will  be  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  butter,  and  the 
uniformity  in  which  it  is  marketed.  In¬ 
creasing  production  both  in  Ontario  and 
in  the  W  estern  Provinces,  is  going  to 
make  the  export  of  butter  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
Export  markets  are  preferential  to  good 
quality,  paying  a  differential  according 
to  value.  The  Produce  Dealers  in 


Ontario  have  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  buying  butter  on  a  graded 
basis  and  have  therefore  agreed  to  pay 
one  cent  per  pound  for  first  grade  over 
second  grade,  and  one  cent  per  pound 
for  pasteurized  over  unpasteurized,  pro¬ 
vided  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  butter  is 
pasteurized  and  graded. 

The  creamerymen  have  apparently 
been  waiting  for  some  such  announce¬ 
ment  as  the  produce  dealers  have  made, 
and  have  shown  that  they  are  ready  to 
take  them  at  their  word.  Questionaires 
were  sent  out  to  the  creameries,  by  the 
dairy  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
the  creamerymen  to  the  proposal. 
Reports  received  indicate  that  well  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  butter  will  be  pas¬ 
teurized  and  graded  during  the  coming 
season. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  nas 
announced,  that  it  will  furnish  the  nec¬ 
essary  link  between  the  production  and 
the  marketing  ends  of  the  trade,  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  machinery,  in  the  way  of 
graders,  etc.,  to  grade  all  the  butter  and 
issue  certificates  of  quality. 

The  standards  of  grades  used,  will  be 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  Western 
Provinces.  The  score  is  as  follows : 
Perfection— Flavor.  45  ;  texture,  1  o' ;  in¬ 
corporation  of  moisture,  10;  color,  10; 
salt.  10;  finish.  10.  Total.  100. 

First  Grade — Minimum  for  flavor.  ,39 
points ;  total,  92  points. 

Second  Grade — Minimum  for  flavor.  37 
points ;  total,  87  points. 

Off  Grade — Under  37  for  flavor ;  under 
87  total. 

That  grading  will  be  done  on  the  four¬ 
teen  pound  box  sample  system.  That 
is.  each  creamery  will  send  to  the  grad¬ 
ing  station,  a  fourteen  pound  box  of  each 
churning,  for  which  score  is  required. 

The  creamery  instructor  will  work  in 
close  touch  with  the  grading  station. 

o  o 
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where  they  will  become  familiar  with  the 
sort  of  butter  the  creameries  are  making, 
and  will  be  able  to  go  out  among  them 
with  definite  ideas  of  the  needs  of  each 
individual  creamery. 


It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  more  uni¬ 
form  methods  of  instruction  may  be 
given,  and  that  Ontario  butter  will  soon 
be  improved. 


Delayed  by  Censor. 

The  “O.  A.  C.  Referendum,”  1914. 

Bv  an  ex-membm  of  the  “Review”  staff. 


|  T  is  no  secret  peculiar  to  politicians 
1  that  it  is  easier  to  appeal  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  an  electorate  than  to  their  com¬ 
mon  horse-sense,  in  the  past  at  any  rate. 
Hence  our  friends  of  the  stump  (be  they 
solid  Grit  or  cast-iron  Tory)  have  made 
it  a  point  to  cloak  serious  issues  with  a 
mantle  of  sentiment.  And  they  are 
pastmasters  of  the  art.  Xote  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1911  and  1917.  As  to  the 
future  we  do  not  prophesy.  But  that 
genial  caricaturist,  T.  K.  Munro,  remarks 
that  “Sentiment  not  sense,  will  be  the 
prevailing  influence,  and  the  party  that 
can  furnish  the  most  infectious  brand  of 
sentiment  is  the  one  that  is  going  to 
make  the  most  noise  when  the  returns 
are  all  in.”  If  he  is  a  prophet,  then  his 
words  are  a  warning  to  us. 

Back  in  the  dark  ages,  in  the  spring  of 
1914,  we  of  the  (then)  Review  staff 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  in  one  of  our 
numbers  (and  is  republished  herewith) 
to  determine  what  our  subscribers  actu¬ 
ally  thought.  Needless  to  say,  the 
replies  were  secret  and  only  the  sum 
total  of  opinions  were  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  there 
were  not  as  many  replies  as  there  should 
have  been.  The  awful  experience  of  a 
world-war  had  not  then  cleared  away 
the  “webo”  of  indifference  to  real 


issues  to  teach  us  life  realities.  But 
a  copy  of  this  Review  reached  the  Seats 
of  the  Mighty  at  Toronto  and  many 
fearful  glances  were  cast  at  that  inno¬ 
cent  page.  Word  went  out  to  the 
henchmen  that  they  must  act.  And  so 
we  had.  an  interview  “on  the  carpet.'” 
We  were  politely  given  to  understand 
that  although  we  were  excellent  stu¬ 
dents,  that  Referendum  was  a  pest. 
Further,  as  the  results  of  this  question¬ 
naire  might  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  ruling  government,  they  were  not 
to  be  published.  Exit  Referendum. 

The  tariff  is  pre-eminently  our  most 
vital  question.  Our  whole  social  life  is 
bound  up  in  the  question  as  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  most  closely  affects  our  econo¬ 
mic  conditions.  That  a  change  was 
desired  was  borne  out  in  that  free  trade 
with  the  Motherland  was  desired  in  25 
pf  the  32  replies,  and  with  the  United 
States  in  20;  7  of  the  remainder  desired 
only  the  removal  of  the  duties  in  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  from  our  Southern 
neighbors ;  the  remaining  5  apparently 
desired  the  tariff  to  remain  in  force. 

The  raising  of  our  revenue  by  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  land  values  only,  was  debatable. 
15  voted  for  this  complete  substitution 
of  the  tariff ;  8  desired  that  only  school 
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and  municipal  taxes  be  raised  by  this 
method,  and  the  remaining  9  signified 
their  satisfaction  with  the  present 
system. 

Memory  brings  back  the  heat  of  dis¬ 
cussion  over  our  “tin-pot”  navy.  22 
voted  against  the  navy  proposition  in 
any  form ;  5  thought  that  a  cash  contri¬ 
bution  to  Great  Britain  would  be  in 
order;  4  believed  in  a  Canadian  navy; 
and  1  had  no  opinion  at  all.  Universal 
military  training  and  an  increase  in  our 
inland  defences  were  snowed  under  by 
27  “noes.” 

Co-operation  and  rural  credits  that 
are  to  be  part  of  the  salvation  for  the 
business  of  agriculture,,  received  a  boost, 
29  voted  for  the  incorporation  of  co-op¬ 
erative  societies  and  25  of  these  desired 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  credit 
system.  Since  that  time  Manitoba  has 
established  a  system  of  her  own,  and  the 
Dominion  has  opened  up  a  gigantic 
undertaking  in  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board — the  greatest  rural  credits  scheme 
in  the  world  involving  some  $58,000,000 
loans  in  1919. 

Good  roads  with  the  subsequent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers’  overhead  is  an 
acknowledged  principle  but  opinion 
differs  as  to  the  details.  20  replies  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  Dominion  should  maintain 
the  roads  under  provincial  and  county 
supervision ;  4  considered  the  province 
alone  as  being  the  best  authority  to 
expend  this  money;  only  1  voted  for 
complete  county  control.  The  raising 
of  road  taxes  by  only  a  municipal  levy 
was  not  at  all  popular,  although  of  those 
desiring  Federal  grants,  14  considered 
that  there  should  be  municipal  co-opera¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  motor  licenses  was  favored 
by  27 ;  3  voted  against  the  scheme  and 
2  had  no  opinion. 

Government  ownership  is  now  before 
the  public  in  a  very  practical  manner 


with  our  thousands  of  railroad  lines  and 
our  sixty  ocean-plying  commerce  car¬ 
riers.  The  returned  questionnaires  in¬ 
dicated  that  complete  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  three  utilities  in  question  was 
desired.  24  favored  the  ownership  of 
express  companies  (with  6  against)  and 
21  assented  to  the  operation  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies  (with  7 
against).  Ownership  of  railways  was  a 
debated  point  but  14  voted  for  it  and  13 
against,  while  5  had  not  an  opinion  to 
express. 

Representation  on  a  strict  basis  of 
population  carried  with  15  for  the  prop¬ 
osition,  10  against  and  7  registered  no 
opinion. 

There  were  plenty  of  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  about  woman  suffrage  however. 
18  replies  favored  this  move,  14  declared 
emphatically  against  it. 

Direct  legislation  was  a  popular  sug¬ 
gestion  although  one  irate  correspondent 
wrote  “humbug”  across  the  question. 
However,  of  the  32  replies,  30  favored 
the  referendum  (2  against)  ;  20  assented 
to  the  initiative  (4  against  and  8  of  no 
opinion)  ;  and  21  believed  in  the  recall 
(5  against  and  6  of  no  opinion). 

Thus  the  results.  Looking  back  to 
1914,  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
political  creed  then  in  vogue  in  Toronto 
and  the  powers-that-were  were  correct 
in  their  prophecies. 

OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

1  Are  you  in  favor: 

(a)  Of  increasing  the  British  Pref¬ 
erence  to  50  per  cent? 

(b)  Of  increasing  the  British  Pref¬ 
erence,  year  by  year,  until  within  a 
few  years  we  shall  have  complete  free 
trade  with  the  Mother  Land? 

2  Are  you  in  favor  : 

(a)  Of  decreasing  the  import  duties 
on  products  from  the  United  States, 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue  being  made 
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up  from  direct  taxes  on  either  incomes 
or  land  values? 

(b)  If  not  in  favor  of  having  all  the 
tariff  duties  abolished  as  in  (c)  do  you 
favor  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
agricultural  implements  and  having 
the  Dominion  Government  raise  the 
necessary  revenue  as  by  a  direct  tax 
on  either  incomes  or  land  values. 

3  Are  you  in  favor  of  raising  by  a  tax 
on  land  values  only: 

(a)  All  school  and  municipal  taxes? 

(b)  All  customs  taxes,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  complete  free  trade 
ultimately  possible : 

4  Are  you  in  favor  of  : 

(a)  Sending  S35.000.000  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  as  a  temporary  gift 
to  be  expended  for  naval  defense  ? 

(b)  Expending  S3 5. 000. 000  to  start 
a  Canadian  Navy? 

(c)  Not  spending  any  money  for 
either  purpose  but  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  if  necessary, 
towards  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  universal  peace  and  dis¬ 
armament  ? 

5  Do  vou  consider  it  necessarv  for 

-  J 

Canada : 

(a)  To  institute  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training? 

(b)  To  increase  her  inland  defences? 

6  Are  vou  in  favor  of  the  Dominion 
Legislature : 

(a)  Providing  for  the  incorporation 
of  co-operative  societies  ? 


(b)  Assisting  in  the  establishment  of  . 
agricultural  credit  banks? 

7  Are  you  in  favor : 

(a)  Of  the  Dominion  government 
granting  money  for  the  improvement 
of  roads,  the  sum  to  be  expended  as 
the  provincial  legislatures  see  fit? 

(b)  Or  this  money  to  be  spent  under 
the  control  of  the  county  councils? 

(c)  Of  substituting  the  present 
statute  labor  systems  for  the  upkeep 
of  our  roads  by  a  direct  municipal  tax, 
the  money  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
County  Roads  Commission? 

8  Do  you  believe  : 

In  increasing  the  license  tax  for  auto- 
ists,  the  increase  to  help  in  the  upkeep 
of  our  highways  ? 

9  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Government 
owning  and  operating  all 

(a)  Express  companies? 

(b)  Telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  ? 

(c)  Steam  and  electric  railways? 

10  Are  vou  in  favor : 

Of  the  cities  and  rural  districts  being 
both  represented  in  parliament  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  basis  of  population? 

11  Are  you  in  favor: 

Of  extending  the  franchise  to  women 
on  equal  terms  with  men? 

12  Are  you  in  favor: 

(a)  Of  the  Referendum? 

(b)  Of  the  Initiative?' 

(c)  Of  the  Right  of  Recall? 


( While  the  Review,  as  a  college  paper,  has  not  actively  discussed  the 
political  problems  of  the  day,  zee  feel  that  this  article  should  interest  our  readers, 
particularly  those  zeho  can  remember  the  “Referendum” .) 
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July. 

I  am  for  the  open  meadows, 

Open  meadows  full  of  sun, 

Where  the  hot  bee  hugs  the  clover, 

The  hot  breezes  drop  and  run. 

I  am  for  the  uncut  hayfields, 

Open  to  the  cloudless  blue — 

For  the  wide  unshadowed  acres 

Where  the  summer’s  pomps  renew; 

Where  the  grass-tops  gather  purple, 
Where  the  oxeye  daisies  thrive, 

And  the  mendicants  of  summer 
Laugh  to  feel  themselves  alive. 

Where  the  hot  scent  steams  and  quivers, 
Where  the  hot  saps  thrill  and  stir, 
Where  in  leaf-cells’  green  pavilions 
Quaint  artificers  confer; 

Where  the  bobolinks  are  merry, 

Where  the  beetles  bask  and  gleam, 
Where  above  the  powdered  blossoms, 

Powdered  moth-wings  poise  and  dream; 

Where  the  bead-eyed  mice  adventure, 

In  the  grass-roots  green  and  dun, 

Life  is  good  and  love  is  eager 
In  the  playground  of  the  sun! 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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Irrigation  in  Ontario. 

By  J.  C.  Rogek,  '20. 


LIKE  all  other  commercial  enterprises, 
market  gardening  must  today  adopt 
all  the  latest  methods  in  its  practices,  in 
order  to  keep  on  a  profitable  basis.  The 
price  of  garden  land  near  the  cities  and 
the  close  competition  is  forcing  many 
growers  to  try  new  and  untested  methods 
of  practice  in  the  effort  to  increase  the 
profit  per  acre,  and  yet  not  call  too 
heavily  on  the  available  labour.  It  is  the 
writer’s  intention  to  present  irrigation  as 
one  of  the  factors  materially  helping 
towards  this  object. 

The  Skinner  system  of  irrigation  has 
stood  the  test  for  years  in  Ontario,  and 
is  the  only  system  which  gives  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  commercially.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  maintain  that  with  good  management 
in  any  one  of  the  last  three  years,  it 
could  be  almost  completely  paid  for, 
from  the  returns  grown  in  one  year, 
over  that  received  from  a  non-irrigated 
crop. 

Strawberries  probably  respond  better 
to  irrigation  than  any  other  crop,  and 
last  season  one  Leamington  grower  gave 
an  estimate  that  over  two  hundred  per 
cent  increase  in  yield  was  obtained  by 
its  use. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower,  especially 
when  grown  on  light,  early  soils,  give 
wonderful  returns  under  irrigation. 
The  forming  of  good  heads  on  these 
crops  is  comparatively  sure  under  irri¬ 
gation.  This  does  away  with  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  trouble,  and  espec¬ 
ially  is  this  true  with  cauliflowers.  The 
prices  of  these  crops  have  been  so  steady 
throughout  the  season  that  early,  mid¬ 
season  or  late  crops  have  all  been  profit¬ 
able.  The  midseason  and  late  crops, 
however,  were  almost  impossible  to  start 


without  irrigation,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  planting  season.  Growers  with 
irrigation  facilities  were  able  to  reap  the 
benefits  by  having  moisture  under  direct 
control. 

Celery  has  been  a  very  successful  crop 
of  late  years,  grown  either  early  or  late 
under  irrigation.  The  possibility  of 
growing  celery  on  comparatively  light 
early  land  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  has 
given  to  the  possessors  of  a  system  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  the  grower  on 
heavy  later  land.  They  have  a  much 
earlier  crop  and  the  celery,  both  the  early 
and  late,  is  of  far  superior  quality,  flavor 
and  texture,  and  suffers  less  from  dis¬ 
ease,  as  it  grows  steadily  without  a  check 
throughout  the  season.  The  increase  in 
crop  by  the  use  of  irrigation  maks  celery 
one  of  the  chief  crops  to  consider  in 
using  irrigation. 

Lettuce,  tomatoes,  wax  beans,  early 
potatoes  and  early  beets  for  bunching 
are  all  crops  well  worth  growing  under 
irrigation,  but  so  much  depends  on  local 
conditions — especially  the  market  and 
the  soil — that  no  definite  crops  can  be 
recommended.  However,  fhose  above 
mentioned  are  the  most  profitable  in  the 
writer’s  experience. 

The  cost  of  a  system  varies  greatly 
with  different  conditions  and  only  a  very 
general  idea  can  be  given  here.  Prices 
quoted  for  nineteen  twenty  delivery  for 
one  acre  (including  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  pump  mains  and  labour)  are 
average  figures,  taking  one  acre  erecteJ 
with  four.  The  cost  of  one  acre  $589.- 
00.  This  figure  may  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  however  as  this  system  is  on  high 
pipe  standards  and  about  $100.00  per 
acre  can  be  saved  where  low  wooden 
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posts  are  used,  however,  the  price  of 
material  and  labour  vary  so  much  that 
these  figures  are  only  approximate  at 
best. 

The  cost  looks,  on  first  appearances  as 
if  it  was  prohibitive  for  most  growers 
and  the  number  of  acres  under  irriga¬ 
tion  (60  to  70  acres  in  Ontario)  seems 
to  bear  this  out.  However  if  conditions 
are  carefully  investigated  it  will  be  found 
that  real  development  in  Ontario  is  just 
beginning.  In  days  before  irrigation 
was  known  in  Ontario  (not  so  many 
years  ago)  growers  sought  the  heavier 
soils  chiefly  because  of  their  power  to 
retain  moisture.  They  gave  no  thought 
to  a  supply  of  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
their  land  and  their  soil  generally  was 
not  adapted  to  irrigation.  The  high 
state  of  tilth  in  which  their  soil  is  at 
present  and  their  knowledge  of  its  crop 
possibilities  places  them  in  a  position 
where  moving  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
and  irrigation  impossible.  Growers 
close  to  the  cities  on  expensive  land,  but 
with  an  available  water  supply  can  and 
will  be  able  to  go  in  for  intensive  vege¬ 
table  growing  with  irrigation  facilities. 
The  growers  who  lack  these  facilities 


will  be  forced  soon  to  look  for  new 
gardens  and  will  be  well  advised  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  water  possibilities  of 
any  new  land  with  the  idea  of  some  day 
if  not  at  once  installing  irrigation. 

The  value  of  irrigation  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince  can  not  be  estimated.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  many  crops,  and  certain  crops 
in  all  districts,  a  system  can  be  almost 
completely  paid  for  in  one  year. 

The  irrigated  crop  grows  through  the 
season  without  a  serious  check  and  this 
gives  it  a  far  greater  chance  to  be  disease 
resistant,  for  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  a  weak  stunted  crop,  is  the  first 
to  succumb  to  disease. 

The  early  vegetable  business  as  prac¬ 
ticed  on  light  soils  has  been  put  on  a 
sound  and  assured  footing  by  the  use  of 
irrigation.  Intensive  culture,-  two  or 
more  crops  grown  in  succession  the  same 
year  on  the  same  piece  of  land  has  been 
put  on  a  certain  and  profitable  basis  by 
its  use.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  irriga¬ 
tion  has  already  proven  its  value  to  vege¬ 
table  growers  in  Ontario  and  in  the  near 
future  they  will  consider  it  one  of  the 
primary  essentials  of  the  business. 


Agriculture  for  ’teen  Age  Cityites. 

By  J.  J.  Evans,  B.  A.,  King  Edward  School,  Toronto. 


IN  offering  The  Review  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  good  work  the  O.  A.  C.  has  done 
for  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  since 
its  inception  as  a  college.  On  the  re¬ 
motest  cross-roads  of  our  province  you 
will  find  enterprising,  progressive  citi¬ 
zens,  who  have  received  their  stimulus 
from  some  of  its  many  courses.  It  is 


just  possible  that  the  new  Drury  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  terminated  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  first  session  may  trace  its 
origin,  in  no  small  degree  to  this  source. 

With  the  reins  of  power  now  safely 
ensconced  in  the — modern  equipment 
forbids  our  using  the  word  “horny” — 
hands  of  farmers,  we  may  expect  that 
everything  pertaining  to  this  interesting 
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subject  of  agriculture  will  receive  due 
recognition.  The  new  administration 
recognizes  the  fact  that  its  most  onerous 
task  lies  in  its  educational  policy.  The 
proper  training  of  the  future  citizens  of 
Canada  is  a  problem  large  enough  and 
of  sufficient  moment  to  call  forth  the 
sanest  thought  and  ripest  wisdom  that 
its  leaders  can  muster  or  produce. 

Character  and  education  are  so  closely 
associated  as  to  be  inseparable.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  truest  type 
of  manly  character  was  in  such  demand 
as  in  this  period  of  reconstruction  hence 
the  demands  on  education  are  imperative. 
It  has  been  shown  by  recent  reports  that 
only  a  little  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  go  beyond  the  public 
school  so  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
those  in  charge  of  this  important  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  to  give  proportional 
attention  to  the  public  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grant  approaches  his  task 
fully  aware  of  its  enormity.  He  has 
most  cordially  invited  suggestions  from 
those  who  have  studied  the  problems  at 
close  range.  He  is  making  changes 
slowly  and  with  caution.  Seeking  to 
adjust  what  has  been  found  best  in  the 
systems  of  the  past,  and  adapting  it  to 
modern  surroundings.  Better  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  uplift  of  our  youth  must 
soon  be  evolved. 

The  country  school  situation  is  receiv- 
ing  careful  consideration.  That  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  consolidation  will  produce  all  that 
its  admirers  claim  for  it,  can  scarcely  be 
anticipated.  To  so  organize  the  rural 
school  as  to  make  it  possible  to  retain  the 
country  pupil  for  the  land  is  expecting 
too  much.  The  brightest  intellects  of 
the  country  have  always  heard  and 
heeded  the  call  of  the  city  and  why 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  fact  that  a 
boy  was  born  in  the  country,  does  not 
mean  that  he  must  remain  there  forever. 
The  city  has  attractions,  shorter  hours 


of  labour  and  more  social  advantages 
that  are  pleasing  features  and  influence 
many. 

There  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  pop¬ 
ulation  to  the  cities  and  large  centres  for 
some  years.  Hence  the  cause  of  over 
crowded  class  rooms  in  the  city  and 
empty  school  buildings  on  the  conces¬ 
sion  lines.  Does  it  not  seem  high  time 
that  the  government  did  something  to 
pave  the  way  of  city  boys  and  girls  back 
to  the  farm  ?  This  could  be  done  by 
means  of  a  fully  equipped  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  managed  school  farm.  Ontario 
has  been  tardy  in  this  matter ;  Quebec 
has  one  or  two  such  schools  and  Alberta 
six.  Here  the  city  boy  or  the  foreigner 
may  learn  under  the  most  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings  the  real  joy  of  farming. 

Some  years  ago  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  placed  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
ture  on  our  curriculum.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  other  efforts  to  popularize 
this  study.  The  results  of  this  have 
been  felt  in  m#ny  places  but  at  best  to 
study  of  agriculture  from  a  book  is 
about  as  insipid  as  a  correspondence 
course  in  aviation.  A  rural  teacher  was 
heard  to  remark  that  he  has  not  the  heart 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  agriculture  with 
his  pupils,  as  he  preferred  taking  sub¬ 
jects  that  rather  helped  the  rural  pupil 
to  forget  his  misery.  Such  a  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  would  not  be 
likely  to  produce  many  enthusiastic  agri¬ 
culturalists  in  that  particular  school. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  the  city  boy  of  getting  back 
to  the  land.  It  is  true  he  may  hide  for 
a  short  time  with  some  person  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  get  as  much  work 
out  of  him  as  possible  at  the  smallest 
possible  price  per  day.  A  lad  of  fifteen 
years,  having  spent  all  his  life  in  the 
city  was  so  far  interested  in  the  picture 
of  a  yoke  of  cattle  drawing  a  load  of  logs 
as  to  ask  the  following  question :  “Do 
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they  still  use  cows  for  pulling  wood  in 
the  country?”  What  untold  benefit 
might  accrue  to  such  a  lad,  had  he  been 
privileged  to  spend  a  few  months  at  a 
school-farm?  Here  are  thousands  of 
city  boys  growing  up  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  rural  life,  who  might  be 
trained  to  take  up  their  life  work  some 
where  in  our  famous  clay  belt  by  judi¬ 
cious  instruction  on  a  school-farm. 
Anything  our  government  has  done  in 
the  past  has  been  to  degrade  rural  life  in 
the  minds  of  the  city  boy.  We  speak 
glibly  of  our  “jail-farm”  and  the  Mimico 
Industrial  farm.  It  is  high  time  that 
boys  might  early  be  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  learning  what  farm  life  really 
means  and  thus  be  saved,  many  of  them 
let  us  hope,  from  a  life  of  crime. 

Having  grown  up  in  the  country  and 
subsequently  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
close  touch  with  the  youth  of  Toronto  I 
am  prompted  to  state  that  our  greatest 
need  at  the  present  time  is  a  school  such 


as  I  have  mentioned.  Speaking  broadly 
ours  is  an  agricultural  country.  We  re¬ 
quire  “Knights  of  the  Soil”  in  large 
numbers  if  we  are  to  keep  our  broad 
acres  for  our  own  benefit.  Then,  is  it 
not  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  banner 
province  of  the  Dominion  to  make  it 
easy  for  our  city  boys  and  others  to 
study  the  fascinating  secrets  of  success¬ 
ful  stock,  grain  and  fruit  raising  with  its 
endless  train  of  absorbing  interests? 
Not  the  least  of  the  lessons  to  be  thus 
learned  would  be  what  Whittier  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote : 

“Health  that  mocks  the  doctor’s  rule 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  school 

^  ^  ^  ^  jj; 

For  eschewing  books  and  tasks 
Nation  answers  all  he  asks ; 

Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy.” 


( This  article  presents  an  urban  view  of  the  much-discussed  <(back-to-the- 
land  "  movement ;  and  while  zee  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Evans’  .views  in  their „ 
entirety,  his  suggestions  are  constructive,  and  deserve  attention  from  everyone 
who  is  interested  in  city-to-country  emigration.) 


The  Soil  Survey  of  Ontario. 

By  A.  C.  Wheatley. 


IT  has  long  been  recognized,  that  the 
Province  of  Ontario  possesses  an 
immense  wealth  in  her  soils.  Although 
her  mines,  her  forests,  her  fisheries,  and 
her  waterfalls  hold  untold  fortunes,  yet 
all  of  these  together  cannot  compare 
with  her  agriculture  as  a  national  asset 
in  this  banner  province  of  our  Dominion. 
But  our  permanent  strength  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  measured  by  the  intelligent  de¬ 
velopment  and  management,  by  our 
rural  population,  of  these  soils  of  such 
exceptional  fertility. 


What  soils  need  to  make  them  highly 
productive  and  to  keep  them  so,  and 
how  their  need  may  be  supplied,  is  a 
problem  confronting  every  farmer  in 
pntario,  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
knotty  problem,  one  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties  and  complex  in  the  extreme.  Alas, 
we  know  very  little  about  plant  life 
around  us  and  how  these  plants  feed 
upon  the  soil  beneath  our  feet.  It  is 
important  to  raise  good  livestock,  to 
olant  high  grade,  clean  se$d. 
thoroughly  drain  a  field  for  cropping,  to 
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carefully  prepare  the  seed  bed  and  prac¬ 
tise  rotation,  but,  while  the  necessity  of 
these  factors  is  evident  and  recognized, 
the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  just  as  necessary;  run  down  soil, 
or  soil  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the 
essential  plant  food  elements,  will  not 
produce  good  crops  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  the  other  factors  limiting  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  are  cared  for.  Since  poor 
crops  mean  a  shortage  of  feed  for  live¬ 
stock,  as  well  as  a  shortage  of  products 
for  human  consumption,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  problem  of  soil  fertility  be  care¬ 
fully  studied,  and  much  more  so,  in  this 
day  of  food  shortage  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  face  of  an  ever  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  country.  Furthermore, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  greater 
production,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
greater  profit  to  the  farmer,  in  order 
to  retain  on  the  land  a  contented  and 
prosperous  yeomanry.  Out  of  this 
problem  of  increased  soil  fertility  has 
sprung,  ‘‘The  Soil  Survey  of  Ontario.” 

In  undertaking  a  problem  of  such 
magnitude  and  complexity,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  subject;  and 
so  it  seems  wise  to  put  first  things  first, 
and  carefully  study  the  rock  formations 
from  which  our  soils  have  come,  then 
discuss  the  process  by  which  these  soils 
were  formed  from  the  rock  and  finally 
deposited,  in  some  parts  very  sparingly 
and  in  others  at  greater  depth.  It  is 
very  evident  then,  that  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  our  “Soil  Geology”  carries 
us  a  long  way  toward  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  physical  features  of  our 
Province  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  texture 
and  composition  of  the  various  groups 
or  kinds  of  soil  in  the  area. 

But  this  does  not  tell  us  all  we  want 
to  know  concerning  our  soils.  It  gives 
us  the  origin  only,  so  next  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  conditions,  under  which  they 
have  existed  since  their  formation. 


Some  areas  have  been  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  growth  for  centuries ; 
others,  for  a  shorter  period  of  time ; 
some,  perchance,  have  been  part  time 
below  water,  and  part  time  above ;  some, 
have  been  completely  immersed,  but  only 
in  shallow  water ;  some,  have  been 
washed  by  water  in  motion  or  carried 
about  due  to  a  change  in  elevation  or 
drainage  outlet ;  some,  have  been  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  grass,  but  no 
forest;  some,  have  been  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  rainfall  and  a  humid  climate, 
and  some  have  had  neither ;  then,  since 
the  appearance  of  man,  the  forests  have 
been  cut  away  in  part,  the  soils  have 
been  tilled  and  cropped  in  part,  so  that, 
today,  two  soils  of  exactly  the  same 
origin  are  distinctly  different,  owing 
entirely  to  conditions  that  have  existed 
since  their  formation. 

And  so  it  can  be  seen,  that  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  soils  is  not  an  easy  task.  Infor¬ 
mation  of  a  geological,  physical  and 
chemical  nature  has  to  be  collected  and 
studied  together ;  that  is,  a  classification 
demands  recognition  of  the  parent  rock, 
the  agent  of  decomposition,  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  existed  after  its 
formation  and  the  present  conditions. 
The  classification  of  Ontario  soils  is 
being  carried  on  upon  this  basis.  To 
illustrate  this  system  we  find  in  one 
county  such  soils  as  heavy  clay,  brown 
and  black  clay  loam,  yellow  and  black 
silt  loam,  brown  and  black  sandy  loam 
and  yellow  sand. 

In  order  that  such  work  may  be  per¬ 
manent,  the  soils  so  classified  must  be 
located  on  maps  as  the  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  field.  When  doubtful 
types  of  soils  are  properly  placed,  as  a 
result  of  laboratory  analyses,  the  maps 
can  be  assembled  and  completed  and 
then  given  a  proper  legend.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  get  the  detail  of  such  a 
map  correct ;  there  is  a  limit  to  the  accur- 
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acy,  and,  since  very  often  one  soil 
type  grades  into  another  gradually, 
the  boundary  can  only  be  approxi¬ 
mate,  further,  only  the  main  types 
of  soils  can  be  shown ,  because  too 
much  detail  only  complicates  the  work 
and,  in  confusing  the  student,  lessens 
the  value.  A  report  necessarily  must 
accompany  such  a  soil  map.  It  contains 
a  description  of  the  Province  in  general, 
it  gives  past  and  present  agricultural 
conditions  and  climate,  a  description  of 
the  types  of  soils  and  details  of  each 
type  and  finally  advice  as  to  methods  of 
management  and  treatment  of  a  soil  to 
maintain  or  increase  crop  yields. 

It  has  been  said,  that  such  a  soil 
survey  report  and  map  are  of  little  value 
to  the  farmer — that  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  classification  and  that  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  introduced  confuse  him.  So 
he  gets  nothing  out  of  it  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  reading  about  the  soil  and 
locating  his  farm  on  the  map.  This 
probably  is  so  in  part,  but,  before  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  local  soil  fertility  can  be  solved 
for  a  farmer,  we  must  know  the  type 
of  soil  and  general  conditions  on  his 
farm.  This  is  the  foundation  on  which - 
to  work,  and  the  soil  survey  furnishes  it. 
By  its  means,  the  soils  of  the  area  are 
scientifically  classified  and  studied.  The 
various  types  are  located  in  the  field  and 
permanently  recorded  on  a  map.  While 
this  work  is  always  more  or  less  imprac¬ 
tical,  it  paves  the  way  for  what  is  to 
follow ;  that  is  the  pressing  fertility 
problem  in  a  practical  manner.  It  is  in 
connection  with  this  soil  fertility  work, 
that  the  survey  renders  greatest  service. 

When  an  area  has  been  surveyed  in 

- 

detail,  only  the  preliminary  work  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  next  step  is  to  establish  in 
the  area,  upon  such  types  as  are  of 


special  interest  or  importance,  plots  or 
farms  for  experimental  purposes.  On 
these,  various  fertilizer  tests  are  made 
to  determine  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil 
and  its  response  to  various  treatments. 
Experiments  can  be  carried  on  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  best  crop  for  the  soil,  or  the 
most  advantageous  crop  rotation  and 
methods  of  tillage.  These  tests  should 
be  continued  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  farmer  particularly;  it 
aids  him  wonderfully  in  solving  his  soil 
problem.  So,  while  an  ordinary  survey 
is  no  doubt  of  use,  its  real  value  remains 
unexploited,  unless  it  is  made  the  basis 
for  obtaining,  as  outlined  above,  prac¬ 
tical  fertility  data  of  direct  and  immed¬ 
iate  aid  to  the  farming  interests. 

And  so,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the 
value  lies  in  ( 1 )  establishing  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  the  existence  of  extensive 
soil  types  over  the  whole  Province,  and, 
by  a  detailed  survey,  definite  informa¬ 
tion  to  every  farmer  concerning  the  soil 
types  on  his  own  farm  (2)  in  making 
clear  the  important  facts,  that  the  ability 
of  a  soil  to  produce  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  feed  the  plant,  and,  that  poor 
crops  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  poor  methods  of 
farm  management.  “The  Soil  Survey 
of  Ontario”  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  agriculture,  if  it  reveals  the  location 
and  extent  of  all  kinds  of  soil  in  the 
Province,  if  it  gives  positive  figures  to 
show  the  extent  and  depletion  of  the 
fertility,  and  if  it  shows  how  the  needs 
of  the  soil  may  be  supplied  in  the  most 
practical  and  economic  manner,  in  order 
that  permanent  and  profitable  systems  of 
agriculture  may  be  established. 


Whenever  any  one  exceeds  moderation,  the  most  delightful  things 
may  become  the  most  undelightful. — Epictetus. 
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Paeonies  for  Farm  Garden  or  Lawn. 


By  W.  Hunt,  Dept,  of  Horticulture.  O.  A.  C. 


THERE  is  no  question  about 
Paeonies  being  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  flowers,  if  not  the  one  very  best 
flower  for  the  farm  lawn  or  garden,  as 
when  once  established  they  require  so 
little  attention  and  care,  a  great  point  in 
their  favour  with  busy  people.  There 
are  several  thousands  of  varieties  of 
Paeonies  under  cultivation  of  various 
types  and  forms,  embracing  many  forms 
of  the  double  herbaceous  types,  the  kind 
mostly  grown  and  the  most  generally 


good  garden  soil  excepting  very  light 
sandy  or  gravelly  soil  will  grow  Paeonies 
successfully,  even  heavy  clay  soils  if 
fairly  well  drained  and  enriched,  will 
grow  Paeonies  very  well. 

SOIL :  A  clay  loam  soil  undoubtedly 
suits  Paeonies  best  or  even  fairly  heavy 
clay  soil,  if  drained  fairly  well  will  suit 
them.  Good  results  cannot  be  obtained 
on  very  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  Where 
these  last  named  conditions  exist  it  is 
best  to  get  some  heavier  soil  worked  into 


The  author  taking  notes  on  paeonies  at  the  College, 


acceptable  type  for  most  flower  lovers. 
The  single  Japanese,  and  Tree  Paeonies, 
are  not  usually  as  popular  except  with 
hobbyists,  the  single  flowering  kinds 
whilst  very  beautiful  in  form  and  colour 
do  not  last  as  long  in  bloom  as  the  double 
kind,  and  the  Tree  Paeonies  are  not 
hardy  enough  to  grow  successfully 
except  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Canada 
such  as  British  Columbia  and  the 
Niagara  Peninsula.  Paeonies  also  are 
not  so  particular  about  the  nature  of  the 
soil  as  are  many  plants,  almost  any  fairly 


the  land.  Black,  swamp  soil  in  large 
quantities  does  not  suit  Paeonies. 

LOCATION  FOR  PLANTING  :  A 
low  swampy  soil,  badly  drained,  or 
where  surface  water  lies  in  winter  does 
not  suit  them.  A  fairly  open  sunny 
position  suits  them  best,  although  slight 
shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
is  not  objectionable,  if  not  too  densely 
and  closely  shaded.  As  a  foreground  to 
groups  of  flowering  shrubs  not  near  pine 
or  cedar  trees  they  are  very  acceptable 
planted  in  small  groups,  or  as  a  fringe 
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to  a  shrubbery.  Groups  of  three  or 
more  plants  on  the  edges  or  at  the  ends 
or  corners  of  the  lawn  are  very  showy. 
Planted  wide  enough  apart  (3  to  4  ft.) 
so  that  some  clumps  of  Narcissus  (Daf¬ 
fodils)  could  be  planted  between  them 
in  autumn,  or  some  groups  of  Gladioli 
planted  in  spring  between  them,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  can  be  had  from  early 
spring  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 
Even  without  these  last  named  plants,  or 
others  that  might  be  substituted  to  fill  in 
with,  the  foliage  of  the  Paeony  is  quite 
pretty  and  decorative  all  the  summer 
through,  a  feature  that  also  makes  it 
more  acceptable  on  the  lawn  than  many 
other  hardy  perennial  plants.  Even 
single  specimen  Paeonies  planted  on  the 
lawn  as  stated  are  also  very  efifective  if 
properly  grown.  In  a  perennial  or 
flower  garden  they  can  also  be  made  use 
of  very  successfully. 

WHEN  TO  PLANT:  Without  a 
doubt  the  best  time  to  plant  Paeony  roots 
is  in  the  fall  about  the  end  of  September 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  October. 
Spring  planted  Paeonies  seldom  do  as 
well  as  those  planted  in  the  autumn,  as 
Paeonies  make  most  of  their  root  growth 
in  the  autumn.  Spring  planted  Paeonies 
are  often  killed  or  very  badly  weakened 
during  the  hot  summer  weather,  even 
with  careful  mulching  and  watering. 
Paeony  roots  should  be  ordered  from 
the  nurserv  or  dealer  at  once  for  earlv 

J  J 

fall  delivery.  Late  orders  means  late 
delivery  and  often  partial  failure  as  to 
results.  Paeony  roots  can  often  be 
obtained  from  gardens  where  the  clumps 
have  become  over-crowded.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  best  to  dig  the  roots  up 
entirely  early  in  the  fall,  divide  them  up 
carefully  into  sections  or  divisions  by 
pulling  them  apart,  or  cutting  up  care¬ 
fully  with  a  sharp  spade  or  large  knife, 
so  that  each  section  has  a  few  roots  at¬ 
tached  and  three  or  four  buds  or  growth 


crowns  at  least  to  each  division.  Sec¬ 
tions  and  divisions  can  also  be  taken 
off  the  plant  by  digging  around  the 
root  and  slicing  off  a  piece  as  stated 
without  removing  the  whole  plant.  If 
carefully  done  it  will  not  injure  the  old 
root. 

PLANTING  PAEONY  ROOTS : 
Dig  the  ground  deeply,  at  least  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  dig  in  a  good  quantity 
of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  some¬ 
time  before  planting.  Dig  a  good  sized 
hole  when  planting  so  that  there  is  plenty 
of  space  for  the  roots  and  deep  enough 
so  that  the  root  can  be  set  in  easily  and 
the  top  or  crown  of  root  be  about  an 
inch  (not  more)  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Do  not  pack  manure  around 
the  roots,  pack  fine  soil  fairly  firm  in 
and  around  the  roots,  manure  should  not 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  roots 
when  planting.  Newly  planted  Paeonies 
especially  would  be  the  better  of  a  light 
mulch  of  half  rotted  manure  an  inch  or 
two  in  thickness  placed  over  them  before 
hard  frosts.  This  can  be  forked  in  in 
the  spring  around  the  plants. 

AFTER  CARE :  A  light  dressing  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure  or  about  a 
pound  o-f  bone  meal,  or  both  of  these, 
forked  in  around  old  established  plants 
each  spring  will  help  them.  Stake  or 
support  the  plants  early  before  they 
come  into  bloom.  A  good  plan  is  to  lay 
a  wooden  or  iron  wire  hoop  over  and 
around  the  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  soon  as  growth  has  started  in 
spring.  It  will  be  then  ready  to  pull 
up  and  put  stakes  to  when  the  plants 
require  staking.  If  staking  is  left  too 
late,  it  means,  sprawly,  unsightly,  and 
often  spoiled  blooms.  By  laying  a  hoop 
of  wood  or  iron  down  early  as  stated  it 
will  avoid  this  trouble.  Paeonies  may 
be  disbudded  when  buds  are  small  if 
large  blooms  are  wanted,  leaving  only 
the  crown  bud,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  of 
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the  side  buds  as  well.  If  very  large 
blooms  are  wanted  leave  only  a  perfect 
crown  or  topmost  bud.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  disbudding  for  the  average  grower. 
For  exhibition  blooms  disbudding  is  nec- 
essarv.  Cut  off  all  seed  heads  when 
flowering  is  done,  the  seeds  are  of  little 
use  to  the  average  grower  as  it  takes  five 
or  six  years  to  secure  flowering  plants 
from  seed,  and  then  often  inferior 
flowers  unless  blooms  have  been  care¬ 
fully  cross-pollinated.  Allowing  seed  to 
ripen  on  plants  prevents  root  and  plant 
development  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Water  plants  well  in  very  dry  weather. 

NON-FLOWERING  *  PAEONIES : 

The  non-production  of  bloom  is  often 
caused  by  a  too  close,  crowded  condi¬ 
tion  of  roots  on  old  plants.  Lack  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  water  is  also  often  the  cause 
of  non-flowering.  There  is  a  disease 
that  attacks  Paeonies  also,  by  causing 
the  roots  to  rot  and  decay  at  the  crown. 
Examine  the  crown  of  the  root  and  if 
diseased,  dig  it  up,  burn  the  diseased 
portion,  and  plant  the  sound  parts  (if 
any)  in  another  place  in  the  garden. 
Do  not  plant  Paeonies  in  the  same 
ground  where  the  disease  has  been  pre¬ 
valent. 

List  of  Good  Paeonies  for  Garden  or 
Lawn. 


Asa  Gray,  pink  dotted  carmine, 
very  large  bloom. 

Duchess  de  Nemours,  white  shaded 
sulphur. 

Claire  Dubois,  satiny  pink,  very  large. 

Eugene  Yerdier,  blush  pink,  shading 
to  deeper  pink,  early. 

Festiva  Maxima,  white  with  spots  of 
crimson,  very  large. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  creamy  white,  pale 
yellow  guards,  very  free. 

Mme.  Ducel,  brilliant  pink,  compact, 
very  large. 

Marie  Lemoine,  ivory  white,  chamois, 
one  of  the  best. 

Modeste  Guerin,  deep  rose,  compact, 
free. 

Mons.  Jules  Elie,  flesh  pink  shading 
deeper,  immense  bloom. 

Mareschal  de  MacMahon,  rich  red, 
large. 

Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  rose  pink, 
massive  bloom. 

Rosea  superba,  La  France  pink,  early. 

Rubra  superba,  brilliant  crimson,  very 
showy. 

Virgo  Marie,  ivory  white,  free. 

Odorata,  light  pink,  highly  perfumed. 

Louis  Van  Houttei,  rich  deep  red, 
free. 

Felix  Crousse,  bright  red,  massive. 


It  is  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor;  we  must 
all  toil  or  steal  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing)  which  is  worse:  no 
faithful  Workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime. — Carlyle. 
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“Hydro”  on  the  Farm. 

By  J  H.  Shaw,  ’22. 


In  this  age  it  is  being  more  and  more 
recognized  that  the  successful  farmer 
must  be  a  scientific  farmer.  Problems 
arise  now  that  did  not  have  to  be  faced 
by  him  twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  only 
with  the  assistance  of  science  and  its 
products  that  he  can  hope  to  survive  in 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

Of  the  more  recent  forms  of  scientific 
assistance,  electricity  stands  well  to  the 
fore.  The  amount  of  time  and  labour 
that  is  saved  on  an  electrically  equipped 
farm  is  remarkable,  while  the  cost  of 
this  service  is  most  reasonable.  In 
(  fntario,  especially,  this  economy  in  time 
and  labour  has  proven  of  great  value  to 
our  farmers  and  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
here  with  several  phases  of  the  work 
that  is  going  on  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  electricity  to  rural  districts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to 
know  something  of  the  source  of  our 
power.  The  great  majority  of  elec¬ 
trically  equipped  farms  obtain  their 
power  from  Niagara  Falls  through  the 
Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario.  The  number  of  private 
sources  is  limited  and  in  most  cases  these 
are  used  for  lighting  purposes  alone. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  subject  of 
the  distribution  of  some  of  the  power 
going  to  waste  at  Niagara  Falls,  to 
various  parts  of  the  province  in  the  form 
of  electrical  energy  came  under  discus¬ 


sion  by  prominent  men  of  the  Province. 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed,  consisting  of  men 
selected  by  various  municipalities,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  upon  the  feasibility 
of  the  project.  They  began  their  work 
in  1903,  and  in  1906  made  a  complete 
report.  This  report  strongly  recom 
mended  the  development  of  our  water 
power  resources  as  being  a  cheap  and 
efficient  source  of  energy.  As  a  result, 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  was  formed.  This  commis¬ 
sion  is  still  in  existence,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  its  work  has  steadily  grown  to 
its  present  dimensions. 

Its  duties  at  first  were  in  connection 
with  the  supplying  of  power  to  the 
various  municipalities  contracting  for  it. 
This  was  quite  an  undertaking  and  the 
work  occupied  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  members  for  several  vears. 

J 

The  need  for  an  economical  and  con¬ 
venient  form  of  energy  on  the  farm  was 
impressed  on  the  commission,  and  in 
1912  it  made  its  first  experiments  in  this 
direction.  Electrical  power  has  long 
been  in  use  on  the  larger  farms  of 
Europe,  and  conditions  there  and  else¬ 
where  were  carefully  studied  and  report¬ 
ed  upon. 

The  result  appeared  in  the  form  of 
several  outfits  designed  for  use  on  the 
farm.  These  consisted  of  a  five  ton 
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truck  and  two  waggons,  on  which  were 
placed  transformers,  a  thirty-five  horse¬ 
power  motor,  meters,  switches,  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  chopping,  sawing,  and  other 
machinery.  The  household  appliances 
included  an  electric  range,  washing 
machine,  irons,  vacuum  cleaner  and 
other  household  conveniences.  These 
outfits  proved  entirely  satisfactory  and 
showed  the  commission  that  here  was  a 
new  avenue  for  development. 

Accordingly,  they  proceeded  with 
plans  for  the  distribution  of  power  in 
rural  districts.  The  results  obtained 
have  shown  that  this  branch  of  the 
commission's  work  is  deserving*  of  the 
highest  praise. 

When  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Hydro,  they  arrange  for  a  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  they  go  over  the  details  of 
the  proposed  installation  carefully,  and 
then  send  these  details  to  the  Hydro 
Commission.  An  engineer  is  sent  into 
the  locality  to  discuss  the  proposition 
with  the  farmers,  and  to  make  estimates 
as  to  the  cost  of  installation  and  power 
charges.  If  these  prove  satisfactory, 
contracts  are  signed  and  the  work  is 
proceeded  with. 

A  power  line  is  built  from  the  nearest 
Hydro  station  to  the  locality  to  be 
served.  Where  this  line  is  short,  it  may 
be  of  the  low  tension  type,  possibly  not 
over  550  volts.  Where  a  considerable 
distance  has  to  be  covered,  a  high  ten¬ 
sion  line  is  built,  the  voltage  ranging 
from  5o00  to  15000.  Branches  are  run 
from  the  main  line  to  each  farm  receiv¬ 
ing  power. 

On  reaching  irs  destination  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  passed  through  transformers 
which  reduce  the  voltage  to  that  used  in 
ordinary  work.  For  lighting  this  is  110 
or  220,  while  for  power  it  ranges  from 
110  to  550.  The  transformers,  alone 
with  the  lightning  protective  devices,  are 


usually  placed  on  the  last  pole,  and  from 
there  the  wires  go  to  the  main  switch- 
box.  1  his  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pole  or  it  may  be  in  the  house  or  barn. 
In  it  is  the  main  switch,  the  meter  and 
the  fuses  for  the  various  circuits.  From 
here  the  current  is  distributed  to  the 
various  buildings  on  the  farm. 

The  installation  must  be  safeguarded 
from  fire  or  shock.  The  Hydro  Com¬ 
mission  requires  all  installations  to  be 
inspected  and  passed  before  being  used. 
The  rules  formulated  by  it  must  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  cases.  Where 
this  is  done  danger  is  practically  elimin¬ 
ated.  Due  to  this  inspection  no  trouble 
is  experienced  with  insurance  companies, 
and  the  owner  is  protected  from  aefec- 
•  tive  workmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor. 

The  wavs  in  which  electricity  may  be 

J  J  J 

used  on  the  farm  are  many  and  varied. 
Lighting  is  taken  care  of  by  the  efficient 
/amps  of  today,  and  the  power  require¬ 
ments  are  met  by  the  motor.  Beside 
these  main  uses,  electricity  may  serve  in 
many  ways  for : 

Heating:  As  in  radiators,  hot  water 
heaters,  cooking  ranges,  smoothing  irons, 
toasters,  coffee  percolators,  soldering 
irons,  glue  pots,  etc. 

Cleaning :  Washing  machines,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaners,  polishing  silver,  waxing 
floors,  etc. 

Ventilating  and  Cooling:  Fans  and 
electrically  operated  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chines. 

Thus  we  see  that  much  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  about  the  farm  and  home 
can  be  made  lighter  and  more  enjoyable. 
In  S  weden,  it  is  said  of  some  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  supplied  with  electricity  that  most 
farm  houses  and  buildings  are  lighted  by 
this  means,  and  the  whole  work  of  the 
farm,  except  the  actual  cultivation  of 
the  land,  is  done  by  electric  power. 

On  the  farm  proper,  electric  power 
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has  greatly  changed  conditions.  The 
old  system  was  to  permit  work  requir¬ 
ing  power  to  accumulate  until  it  would 
pay  to  bring  in  a  steam  engine  or  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  The  new  way  is  to  do  these 
jobs  as  they  appear,  because  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  take  a  small  quantity  of 
power  over  a  long  period  than  to  take  a 
large  amount  for  a  short  time. 
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Owing  to  this  fact,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  farmer  using  a  motor  of  from  2  to 
5  H.  P.  for  his  light  work.  With  this 
he  can  pump  water,  pulp  roots,  run  a 
small  grain  grinder  or  small  wood  saw, 
operate  the  milking  machine,  fanning 
mill,  grindstone,  and  all  the  other  small 
power  appliances  on  the  farm. 

To  Be  Continued 


Afterglow 

When  as  the  clouds  are  stricken 
With  day’s  last  archeries, 

When  gleaming  lamp-lights  quicken 
Against  mist-greying  skies, 

And  dark’ning  shadows  thicken, 

And  sunset  slowly  dies. 

When  as  the  ghosts  of  gloaming 
Are  thronging  thro'  your  room, 
And  the  flick’ring  firelight  only 
Fitful  dispels  the  gloom, 

And  your  thoughts  turn,  drear  and 
lonely, 

To  the  yearlong  Days  of  Doom. 

The  memories  that  madden, 

Sweet,  stinging — sweet,  and  stern, 
The  fruitless  dreams  that  sadden 
Of  those  we  love,  and  mourn, 
Whose  coming  ne’er  will  gladden 
Who  nevermore  return. 


The  bitterness  we  borrow 
From  other’s  carefree  way, 

The  unavailing  sorrow 

Which  saps  the  soul  away, 

The  hopeless  lorn  to-morrow, 

The  empty  yesterday. 

O  weary  heart  and  grieving, 

Have  done  with  vain  regret; 
Look  forth  and  see,  believing, 
Altho’  the  sun  is  set, 

Upon  the  pinnacles  of  cloud 
His  shaft-light  lingers  yet. 

Barbaric  red  and  glowing  gold 
And  violet  and  silver  sheen, 

And  crimson — purple  as  of  old, 
The  swarthy  Tyrian  night  unfold 
To  grace  some  dusky  queen. 

— H.  C.  Mason  ’20. 
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EDiTORiAi 


Libelling  the  Farmer. 


p  ecextly,  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
*  '  a  moving  picture  production  has 
been  widely  advertised,  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  the  public  believe  that  its 
theme  was  farm  life.  Attractive  bill¬ 
boards  showed  children  playing  with  the 
geese  and  chickens  in  a  way  that  would 
make  any  city-bred  child  envious.  But 
if.  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  one  bought 
a  ticket,  the  illusion  was  soon  dispelled. 
Poor,  worn-out,  slap-stick  comedy,  with 
no  plot  to  it,  or  anything  else ;  spinach 
whispered  Hirams  and  sour  visasred 
Mirandas  with  leg-’o-mutton  sleeves  and 
tight  knobs  of  hair — altogether  a  dis¬ 
gusting  and  criminal  libel  on  one  section 
of  our  country’s  citizens.  Criminal, 


because  it  gives  to  many  city  people  an 
impression  of  farmers  and  farm  life  that 
leaves  them  with  a  sense  of  their  own 
immeasurable  superiority  over  these 
poor  scatterbrained  bucolics :  a  feeling 
that  ends  in  bitterness  that  “Farmers” 
like  these  fools  of  the  screen  should  hold 
the  reins  of  government  in  a  civilized 
province !  Such  pictures  which  innocu- 
late  people  with  class  prejudices,  already 
harmful  enough — and  altogether  uncall¬ 
ed  for — should  be  condemned  by  public 
opinion,  and,  as  Air.  Arthur  Stringer  has 
suggested  in  our  last  issue,  chased  from 
the  stage  and  the  moving-picture  screen 
for  all  time. 
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The  Times  are  Looking  Up. 


TRULY,  these  are  days  of  change  on 
the  College  Hill!  When  we  fore¬ 
gather  in  the  Fall,  a  new  President  will 
greet  us ;  we  shall  find  new  courses  on 
the  curriculum ;  a  new  Residence  may 
.open  its  doors  to  us ;  the  new  Apiculture 
building  will  be  ready — and  most  won¬ 
derful  of  all,  there  will  be  a  new  road 
up  the  hill !  “What,”  you  exclaim,  “I 
don't  believe  it — ”  O’  God’s  truth, 
reader,  we  tell  this  marvel  upon  our  edi¬ 
torial  word  of  honour ;  with  our  own 
eyes  we  saw  the  road  barred  at  the 
bridge  ;  a  swarm  of  gravel-smashers  busv 
with  picks  and  shovels,  and  a  cement- 
mixer  rumbling  into  action  like  a  peace¬ 
ful  kind  of  howitzer.  The  old  road  is 
going  at  last,  or  else  we  are  very  greatly 
deceived. 

The  College  Hill  road  has  had  a  rep¬ 


utation.  Few  roads  in  the  province 
carry  more  traffic,  and  few  could  be 
worse.  Xo  respecter  of  persons,  it  has 
jolted  and  jarred  all  those  who  have 
driven  over  it  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  humblest  commoner.  In  winter, 
the  hapless  down-town  fussers  have 
plodded  their  weary  way  up  its  ridged 
and  icy  slopes :  in  Spring,  they  have 
sloshed  through  its  slithery  mud  and 
slush.  These  unhappy  pilgrimages  are 
ended.  The  road  that  used  to  look  like 
an  elongated  griddle-cake  in  March  and 
April,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
hid  in  ‘‘the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
time.”  And  this  leads  us  to  hope  that 
wonders  will  not  cease,  and  that  the 
civic  ash  and  garbage  park  by  the  river 
may  some  day  go  the  way  of  the  old 
road. 


About  Our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  “Review”  holds  no  brief  for  or 
against  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
But  if  such  an  institution  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  O.  A.  C.,  financed  by  the 

- 

student  body,  and  kept  alive  for  their 
benefit,  we  feel  that  criticism  is  both 
needed  and  necessary.  To  be  frank,  the 
majority  of  the  students,  during  the  past 
year,  have  viewed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a 
dead  issue.  Xow  undoubtedly,  there  is 
a  good  field  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  at  an 
institution,  like  our  own,  particularly 
among  the  Freshman  classes.  The  stu¬ 
dent  secretary,  if  there  is  to  be  one. 


should  be  either  a  man  employed  for  the 
purpose,  or  one  of  our  senior  students. 
To  give  this  position  to  a  student  from 
another  college,  no  matter  how  desirable 
his  personal  qualities  may  be.  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  is  impossible  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  student  body,  or  to 
accomplish  anything  among  them,  by 
spending  only  week-ends — and  not  all 
of  them — at  the  college.  This  policy 
should  not  be  repeated  in  the  coming 
year  if  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  retain  its 
place  as  an  organization  that  means 
something. 


The  Campus  in  Summer. 


ANY  student  who  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  pay  the  college  a  visit  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  should  not  fail 


to  do  so,  if  he  would  see  his  Alma  Mater 
decked  in  her  finest.  The  memories  that 
are  taken  away  from  college  are  treas- 
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ured  later  on,  and  the  campus  in 
summer  makes  a  picture  that  should  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  gallery. 
There  are  few  more  beautiful  spots  in 
the  province  than  our  own  campus 
There  is  something  wholesome  and  clean 
about  its  greenness — something  fresher 
and  less  artificial  than  is  found  in  city 
parks.  And  the  farm,  with  its  fields 


and  plots  and  shade  trees  rolling  away 
to  the  north  and  south,  give  a  setting 
that  is  infinitely  more  pleasing  to  see 
than  the  high  building^  and  crowded 
streets  of  the  cities.  Any  student  who 
has  enjoyed  this  scene  will  recall  his 
days  at  the  O.  A.  C.  with  added  pleasure, 
and  feel  still  greater  pride  in  the  insti-' 
tution  from  which  he  has  graduated. 


We  Apologize. 


WE  have  found,  upon  investigation, 
that  our  editorial  comment  on 
the  representation  of  Canadian 
poets  in  the  Massey  Library  was 
largely  unwarranted.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 


books  are  kept  in  the  reading 
room,  and  others  in  the  shelves.  As 
it  reflects  on  the  work  of  the  library 
staff,  we  sincerely  regret  that  this  error 
should  have  occurred. 


Faculty  Present  to  I)r.  and  Mrs. 

Creelman 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tune  the  eighth 
the  staff  and  faculty  of  the  O.  A.  C.  with 
their  families  gathered  to  bid  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Creelman  good-bye  before  their  de¬ 
parture  to  England.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  present.  A  more  de¬ 
lightful  spot  than  the  campus  would  be 
difficult  to  find  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 


social  hour  such  as  was  held  on  this 
bright  afternoon. 

The  supper  was  provided  for  and 
served  by  the  MacDonald  Hall  staff. 
From  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  every 
appetite  was  appeased  with  dainty  things 
to  eat.  Xot  only  was  there  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things  to  fill  the  stomach 
but  to  fill  the  eye  also.  The  tables  were 
lavishly  decorated  with  gorgeous 
flowers :  nature  provided  a  background 
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of  scented  shrubs ;  the  sun’s  warm  rays 
were  excluded  by  stately  maples.  To 
say  the  least  it  was  all  a  very  pleasing 
picture. 

After  supper  the  main  event  of  the 
occasion  took  place.  Dr.  Zavitz  as 
senior  member  of  the  stall"  called  the 
gathering  to  order.  In  his  address  a 
brief  outline  of  Dr.  Creelman’s  splendid 
career  was  given  laying  special  emphasis 
on  his  appointment  as  president  in  1904 
and  the  pleasant  relations  between  pres¬ 
ident  and  staff  which  have  existed  in  the 
succeeding  years.  General  regret  was 
expressed  for  the  departure  of  the  Creel- 
man  family.  On  behalf  of  the  staff 
warmest  wishes  for  a  happy  and  success¬ 
ful  sojourn  overseas  were  extended  to 
the  President  and  his  family  and  as  an 
indication  of  esteem  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Creelman  a  purse  of  gold  was  presented 
to  them. 

Dr.  Creelman  gave  a  fitting  reply. 
He  thanked  all  for  the  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  picnic  allowed  him.  Such  a 
free  and  easy  gathering  permitted  him 
to  meet  the  staff  as  friends  and  not  in  a 
professional  capacity.  The  president 
expressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
good  wishes  extended  him  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  in  return  thanked  them  all  for 
the  co-operation  shown  him  during  his 
sixteen  years  as  head  of  the  O.  A.  C. 

The  occasion  was  a  happy  one  in  that 
it  expressed  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  college  people  for  the  president  and 
his  family  and  yet  it  was  not  without 
regret  for  all  are  sorrv  to  see  Dr.  Creel- 

o  j 

man  and  his  family  leave  the  O.  A.  C. 
where  they  have  taken  such  a  large  part 
in  its  progressive  history. 

Citizens  Pay  Tribute  to  Worth  of 
T)r.  Creelman 

% 

Dr.  Creelman  was  one  of  Guelph's 
most  influential  citizens  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  lime  ninth  a  large  gather¬ 


ing  of  friends  assembled  in  the  Council 
Chambers  of  the  City  Hall  to  tender  a 
public  testimonial  for  all  he  had  done  for 
the  Royal  City.  This  was  expressed  by 
giving  him  an  embossed  address  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  and  presenting  a 
purse  of  gold  and  a  silver  tea  urn  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Creelman. 

His  worship.  Mayor  Westoby,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  meeting.  He  expressed 
the  deep  regret  of  the  citizens  in  losing 
such  an  esteemed  citizen  as  Dr.  Creel- 
man.  “We  are  met  today,"  said  His- 
Worship,  “under  circumstances  both 
pleasant  and  yet  sorrowful  because  we 
are  here  to  bid  farew'ell  to  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  City  of  Guelph 
and  pleasant  because  we  have  met  to  do 
him  honor  and  to  show  him  by  our  pres¬ 
ence  how  much  we  like  and  respect  him 
and  his.  We  all  deeply  regret  that  he  is 
leaving  us  and  somehow7  it  seems  to  us 
all  that  no  one  can  just  fill  in  the  same 
way  the  place  now  filled  at  the  O.  A.  C. 
by  Dr.  Creelman. 

His  Worship  then  read  the  following 
address  of  appreciation : 

George  Christie  Creelman.  Esquire, 
B.S.A.,  M.S.,  L.L.D., 

President  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Guelph,  Ont. 

Dear  Dr.  Creelman:  Now  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  say  “Good-bye"  to 
you  'ere  you  go  to  London.  England,  as 
Commissioner  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  let  you 
leave  without  first  telling  you  what  a 
large  place  you  and  yours  have  in  our 
hearts,  and  of  the  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  you  are  held  by  the  citizens  of  the 
Royal  City  of  Guelph. 

We  feel  that  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
having  had  you  as  its  directing  head  for 
the  past  sixteen  years,  and  that  during 
this  time  you  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
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the  welfare  of  the  College,  and  for  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

You  have  also  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  city,  and 
here  you  and  yours  will  be  greatly  missed 
bv  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  have 
grown  to  be  very  fond  of  you  all.  and 
who  deeply  regret  that  circumstances 
have  brought  it  about  that  you  are  to 
leave  us.  and  go  elsewhere. 

We  shall  follow  your  career  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  interest,  and  shall  ever  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  your  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  London,  and  often,  as  the  years 
roll  by.  in  this  little  city  of  Guelph  will 
friends  speak  of  you.  and  we  shall  ever 
cherish  the  friendship  formed  of  long 
acquaintance,  and  cemented  by  ties  that 
neither  distance  nor  time  can  ever  efface. 

As  a  slight  token  of  the  affection  and 
esteem  in  which  you  are  deservedly  held, 
we  would  ask  you  to  accept  from  us 
these  parting  gifts,  and  coupled  with 
them  a  wish  that  you  and  yours  may 
prosper  in  the  old  land,  where  doubtless 
you  will  make  many  new  friends,  and 
where,  we  are  sure,  you  will  represent 
this  Province  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
its  best  traditions,  and  with  your  exper¬ 
ience  in.  and  knowledge  of.  its  great 
agricultural  and  other  resources,  make 
its  advantages  better  known  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Many  of  the  citizens  testified  as  to 
their  high  esteem- of  Dr.  Creelman.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Torrance  recalled  the  time  when 
Dr.  Creelman  came  to  Guelph  some 
thirty-five  years  ago.  “No  particular 
attention  did  he  attract  at  that  time  nor 
little  did  we  think  that  he  would  have 
the  letters  of  honor  behind  his  name 
which  were  just  read  out  of  the  testi¬ 
monial." 

Dr.  Creelman  in  his  reply  said.  “I  feel 
as  though  I  am  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  are  not  only  good  friends  and  good 
townsmen  but  those  who  have  been  im- 
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medfately  associated  with  me  and  mine 
during  my  lengthy  residence  in  the  City 
of  Guelph."  He  thanked  the  audience 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Creelman  and  himself 
for  the  testimony  and  substantial  gifts. 
He  regretted  leaving  the  position  as 
president  of  the  college  but  felt  that  the 
change  was  for  the  best.  “I  am  leaving 
the  institution  in  the  best  of  hands”  re¬ 
marked  the  doctor.  “Prof.  Reynolds 
comes  back  without  needing  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  people  of  Guelph.  I 
thank  you  very  much  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  and  hope  each  one  of  you 
will  come  across  the  ocean  and  feel  that 
George  Creelman  is  at  the  old  stand  on 
the  Strand  and  everv  one  of  vou  will  be 

^  '  J 

welcome  there." 

Aid.  Frank  Howard  representing  the 
City  Council  in  the  course  of  his  address 
said  “I  hope  Dr.  Creelman  when  he 
arrives  in  England  is  as  well  thought  of 
as  he  is  here  and  if  he  ever  returns  to 
Guelph  the  latch  string  will  always  be 
on  the  outside." 

Other  speakers  were  Mr.  Y\  m.  Tytler. 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  andAIr.  George  Chapman.  Mr. 
Chapman  spoke  especially  of  Dr.  Creel- 
man's  ability  as  a  sportsman.  “Dr. 
Creelman,"  said  he.  “has  had  the  honor 
of  bringing  the  Ontario  Bowling  Asso¬ 
ciation  trophy  to  Guelph  the  only  time 
it  ever  came  here  and  I  hope  that  when 
he  crosses  to  England  he  will  be  able  to 
show  John  Bull  the  finer  points  of  the 
game." 


Miss  Taylor  is  Married 

Helen  Xorma  Taylor  has  forsaken 
the  Co-op.  forever.  After  seven  years 
of  faithful,  competent  service  in  the  col¬ 
lege  store  Miss  Taylor  has  left  the  Stu¬ 
dents'  Co-Operative  Association  to  take 
up  a  more  highly  specialized  branch  of 
co-operative  science — namely — married 
life. 
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On  June  23rd  of  this  year  Miss  Helen 
Norma  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mr.  Charles  Hoard  of  Sterling.  Ont. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  home  of 
'Dr.  McGillivary,  pastor  of  Knox 
Church.  Guelph.  After  an  extended 
trip  to  London  and  other  points  the 
happy  couple  returned  to  their  new  home 
in  Sterling. 

Miss  Taylor  will  be  greatly  missed  at 
the  O.  A.  C.  To  her  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Co-Operative  Association  has 
been  due.  Her  efficiency  in  handling 
the  business  of  the  college  store  has  long 
been  recognized.  In  every  respect  her 
work  has  been  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Hoard  is  an  associate  graduate 
of  the  O.  A.  C.  being  a  member  of  year 
T9.  He  was  overseas  for  two  years 
with  the  64th  battery  returning  to 
Canada  in  1919  and  has  since  been  on 
his  farm  at  Sterling. 

The  Review  staff  extend  to  Mr.  and 
]\Irs.  Hoard  their  sincerest  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  ever  prosperous  future. 

On  June  24th  an  enjoyable  picnic  was 
held  by  the  South  Wellington  (Pus- 
linch)  U.  F.  O.  on  the  College  Campus. 
Everybody  had  a  good  time ;  sides  were 
chosen  and  a  fast  ball  game  staged. 

After  the  box  lunches  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  the  party  listened  to  speeches  by 
Professor  Zavitz  and  Mr:  W.  C.  Good. 


Professor  Blackwood  attended  Har- 
riston  Old  Boys  Re-union  over  the 
week-end  of  June  27th. 

F.  L.  Ferguson  T8  is  also  attending. 

The  College  Scores  a  Point 

During  the  recent  student  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  conference  held  at  Cobourg  a 
keen  competition  took  place  between 
the  students  of  the  various  colleges 
present,  to  determine  who  should 


have  their  pennant  in  the  place  of 
honor,  or  in  other  words,  what  pen¬ 
nant  would  float  the  highest  from 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  foot 
flag  pole  on  the  hotel  lawn. 

Shortly  after  arriving  it  was  ob¬ 
served  by  one  of  the  delegation 
that  the  O.A.C.  pennant  would  look 
good  just  below  the  Jack.  The  idea 
was  approved  and  it  was  decided 
that  a  pennant  must  be  run  up. 
But  as  no  one  had  a  pennant  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  be  seen  at  that 
height  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  store 
and  a  large  sheet  of  cotton  and 
some  red  paint  secured. 

Much  amusement  was  afforded 
the  actual  participants  during  the 


O.  A.  C.  Representatives  at  Cobourg. 

painting  of  the  banner.  The  event 
took  place  in  the  hotel  in  the  small 
hours.  The  climax  \Vas  reached 
when  it  was  discovered  that  O.A.C. 
was  also  being  painted  on  the  floor 
as  well  as  the  banner.  However,  this 
was  effectually  hid  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  mat. 

The  banner  was  finished  shortly 
after  midnight,  and  two  of  the  boys 
went  out  to  hoist  it.  But  imagine 
their  dismav  to  find  that  the  halvard 
would  not  move.  However,  the  boys 
were  not  to  be  beaten.  Thev  climb- 
ed  the  pole  to  a  height  of  some 
eighty  feet  and  secured  the  banner 
there. 

The  students  from  the  other  col- 
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leges  were  rather  surprised  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  to  see  a  huge  O.A.C. 
banner  so  far  above  them,  and  many 
were  the  amusing  remarks  over¬ 
heard.  The  following  was  overheard 
among  the  McGill  delegates,  “Well, 
the  farmers  are  above  us  this  time.” 
v“Oh,  yes!  but  haven’t  they  put  the 
prices  to  the  top.” 

The  second  day  a  brave  McGill 
man  ventured  into  the  air  and  se¬ 
cured  their  pennant  still  higher. 


Then  followed  a  lively  competition 
between  McGill,  Victoria  and  To¬ 
ronto,  with  the  result  that  they  were 
all  over  the  hundred  mark  by  night. 
But  O.A.C.  scored  the  climax  when 
after  dark  J.  R.  Hall  climbed  the 
remaining  twenty-five  feet  and  se¬ 
cured  the  O.A.C.  pennant  directly 
below  the  Jack,  which  honorary 
position  it  held  until  the  close  of  the 
conference. 


On  Saturday,  June  19th,  the  Junior 
Normals  invited  their  seniors  to  a  picnic 
at  Riverside  Park.  They  forgot,  how¬ 
ever,  to  consult  the  weather  man  and  he 
feeling  hurt  at  the  oversight  caused-his 
band  of  clouds  to  shower  down  their 
rain  and  make  things  unpleasant  for 
picnicers. 

Nothing  daunted  however  the  Juniors 
cheerily  set  to  work  and  in  a  short  time, 


by  the  addition  of  rugs,  easy  chairs, 
cushions,  and  flowers  the  back  balcony 
was  converted  into  a  cosy  tea  room 
where  every  one  enjoyed  the  picnic 
lunch. 

Class  songs  and  traditions  were 
handed  down  to  the  Juniors,  who  in  turn 
read  the  following  class  prophecy  to 
their  beloved  and  esteemed  Seniors. 
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The  Normal  Class  Prophecy  to  Year 
'20  From  Year  *21. 

Mrs.  Fuller  and  members  of  year  '20 
and  '21  ;  Will  you  imagine  yourselves  five 
years  from  now  listening  to  the  story  of 
my  flying  trip  over  our  vast  globe  of 
which  we  are  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear,  cloudless  day 
and  our  plane  took  to  flight  as  lightly  as 
a  bird.  We  set  out  from  Toronto  early 
in  the  morning  and  as  we  passed  over 
our  dear  college  in  Guelph,  a  happy 
thought  struck  us.  Wouldn't  it  be  won¬ 
derful  to  take  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  see  what  has  become  of  our  dear 
seniors. 

We  set  out  towards  Brantford,  where 
we  beheld  Joe  Rogers,  anything  but  dis- 
“GU5"-ted  with  life,  making  gool  use 
of  her  knowledge  of  “Feeding  the 
Family." 

Not  far  from  Crown  Hill  we  beheld 
Lillian  Armstrong  trying  to  uphold  the 
name  of  her  dear  friend  Toe  which 
through  those  long  years  had  grown 
rather  “RUSTY.” 

Sailing  on  we  landed  in  Vancouver 

o 

just  in  time  to  see  a  splendid  demon¬ 
stration  given  by  Bessie  Dickinson  on 
how  to  use  nuts  to  the  best  advantage. 
Recognizing  us  as  old  Mac  girls  she  en- 

o  <z> 

quired  as  to  her  old  friends  including 
Agnes  Sharpe.  We  answered  with  one 
accord.  “WYATT"  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine  her  anywhere  but  teaching 
Domestic  Science  in  a  western  school. 

We  also  told  her  of  Curley  Staples, 
our  dear  old  House  President,  who  after 
teaching  for  four  years  at  St.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  had  married  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  and  gone  South. 

Miss  Morton  we  informed  her  was 
still  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  vocational  education  in  New 
Brunswick,  especially  in  the  line  of 
Household  Science. 

\\  e  then  crossed  over  to  China  where 


from  the  clouds  we  beheld  a  little  car 
“BOB"-ing  along  the  rough  road,  taking 
a  nose  dive  we  drew  nearer  and  saw  that 
its  driver  was  Elsie  Luckham,  our  dear 
Luck,  her  hair  slightly  streaked  with 
“GRAY"  on  her  way  to  the  Institute 
where  it  was  her  special  duty  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  rice  dishes  may  be  made  more 
palatable.  We  alighted  in  a  “SMALL- 
FIELD'’  and  asked  her  to  take  a  ride 
with  us  but  she  de-“CLINE"-d. 

We  went  next  to  India  where  we  saw 
Ruth  McMillan  the  “FORE"  woman  in 
the  founding  of  Institutes  where  Hindoo 
girls  may  be  taught  the  “ART"  of  mak¬ 
ing  “ham  sandwiches,  pies  and  coffee," 
the  latter  by  the  way  goes  first. 

At  last  we  came  to  that  hot  country  of 
Africa  where  we  heard  that  “Murph" 
was  teaching  the  little  children  the  art  of 
doing  Educational  Sewing,  my  dear, 
without  darning. 

We  also  heard  that  51  a  Fouche  was 
making  a  name  for  herself  by  introduc¬ 
ing  into  that  hot  country  the  Fireless 
Cooker  which  enabled  the  natives  to 
cook  and  yet  be  cool.  We  did  not  think 
Africa  cool  enough  for  us.  even  though 
several  stoves  had  been  replaced  by  the 
new  cookers,  so  we  set  out  once  more 
forjthe  West. 

There  we  found  Bea  Grant  teaching 
on  the  banks  of  the  “FRASER"  river. 
She  was  “thrilled  to  the  apple  core" 
because  her  ship  is  in  sight  although  it 
has  not  yet  come  to  “DOC"k. 

Stopping  at  a  small  town  for  lunch 
we  found  that  Tish  Ried  after  demon¬ 
strating  throughout  the  country  for 
several  months  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
charms  of  “a  one-armed  man."  and  was 
no  longer  living  in  single  blessedness. 

o  O  o 

Passing  over  the  States  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  stop  for  a  few 
minutes  and  speak  to  Gardie  now  head 
dietitian  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New 
York,  and  give  her  some  news  of  MAC. 
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After  telling  her  all  about  our  trip  we  set 
out  once  more  for  Toronto  happier  than 
we  had  been  for  many  a  long  day. 

•r  O 


The  graduating  dinner  held  on  June 
3rd  in  Macdonald  Institute  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  largest  function  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
Institute. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  reading 
room  and  library  where  the  color 
scheme  was  successfully  carried  out  in 
mauve  and  white.  The  menus  and 
place  cards  were  daintily  decorated  with 
forget-me-nots,  and  these  significant 
little  flowers  were  also  seen  floating  in 
the  Anger  bowls. 

o 

The  soft  lighting  added  charm  and 
glow  to  pretty  gowns  and  gay  chatter. 
Besides  the  graduating  girls,  the  guests 
included  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Creelman,  Miss 
Watson  and  staff,  and  Mrs.  Fuller. 

After  a  sumptuous  repast  Dr.  Creel- 
man  in  his  ever  gracious  manner  and 
pleasing  style  delivered  a  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  to  'his’  girls  of  Macdonald  Insti¬ 
tute.  A  short  reception  followed  in 
which  the  black  and  white  ties  were  ex¬ 
changed,  and  another  milestone  was 
passed  in  the  life  of  the  Institute. 

All  credit  and  praise  is  due  Miss 
Theal.  who  in  the  capacity  of  steward 


organized,  managed,  and  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  graduating 
dinner  of  1920. 


On  Thursday.  June  17th.  the  girls  of 
Macdonald  Hall  gathered  in  the  gym. 
for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  Aliss 
Staples  services  as  House  President  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  Aliss  Dickenson  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  the  wherewithal  for  a 
silk  umbrella  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  the  girls  in  the  Hall.  Aliss  Staples 
accepted  the  gift  in  a  most  graceful 
manner  saying  that  she  had  enjoyed  very 
much  her  position  as  House  President 
and  could  only  ask  that  her  successor 
Aliss  Theal  would  receive  the  same  sup¬ 
port  as  she  had  from  the  girls. 


1st  Enthusiast — Professor  Blackwood 
must  be  a  very  strong  man,  why  last 
Sunday  he  stopped  a  runaway  horse 
by  holding  the  wheel  of  the  buggy. 

2nd  Enthusiast — Ugh !  that's  nothing,  I 
saw  Professor  Toole  hold  the  Guelph 
Street  Railway  car  while  his  wife  ran 
.  to  catch  it. 


Cues.  Why  is  M.  R.  learning  to  play 
the  Euk.  lately? 

Ans.  Well  to  be  frank  she  says  it 

sounds  Tinnev. 

- 


Culture  is  not  measured  by  the  area  of  the  field  which  is  covered 
oy  our  learning:  but  by  the  nicety  with  which  we  perceive  relations  in 
that  field  whether  large  or  small. — Stevenson. 
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H.  E.  Stevenson  ’21  (Stevy)  is 
working  for  the  Harris  Abbatoir  Co., 
Toronto. 


Harry  Clemens  is  relieving  Pete 
C-airnie  on  the  Entomological  work 
at  Burlington. 


Clarence  Ferguson,  ’21,  is  out  on 
extension  work  for  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment. 


“Iky”  Ireton  was  in  for  a  week 
end. 


They  ran  out  of  tile  down  at 
Queenston,  so  George  Knowles,  who 
is  operating  a  ditcher,  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  run  up  to  Guelph  last 
week. 

Art  Musgrave  dropped  in  to  see 
the  boys.  Art  is  liking  his  work 
immensely  he  says. 


Miss  Montgomery  was  relieved  by 
Miss  Watson  while  on  her  vacation. 


Hinman-Kelley 

The  Christian  Church,  Newmar¬ 
ket,  was  very  prettily  decorated  with 
marguerites  and  maple  leaves  for 
the  marriage  of  Irene,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Kelley, 
to  Robert  B.  Hinman,  B.S.A.,  M.S., 
of  Colborne,  Out.,  Rev.  E.  C.  Hall 
officiating.  Mr.  J.  H.  Robertson,  of 
Goderich,  acted  as  best  man,  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Kelley,  brother  of  the  bride,  and 
Mr.  Platt  Hinman,  brother  of  the 
groom,  being  ushers.  The  wedding 
march  was  played  by  Miss  Edith 
Rowland,  of  Aurora.  Following  the 
ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  af¬ 
ter  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinman  left 
for  Moose  Jaw  and  other  points,  the 
bride  travelling  in  a  blue  gabardine 
suit  and  Leghorn  hat,  with  corsage 
bouquet  of  red  roses.  On  their  re¬ 
turn  they  will  reside  at  their  home 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  where  Mr.  Hinman 
will  hold  a  position  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Bob  was  a  popular  member  of 
Class  ’15.  The  best  wishes  of  a  host 
of  friends  go  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hin¬ 
man. 


“Mac”  McCrimmon,  ’21,  has  been 

down  at  Simcoe  with  Mr.  Gibson  on 

soil  survev  work. 

%/ 


Foulds-Latimer 

June  30th,  in  Howard  Park  Meth 
odist  Church,  the  marriage  was  sol 
emnized  of  Vera  Lewis,  eldest  daugh 
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ter  of  Mrs.  Wesley  Latimer,  to 
Frank  Eadie  Foulds,  B.Sc.,  Agri.,  the 
Rev.  J.  Burrwell  Lambe  officiating. 
The  church  was  decorated  with 
palms  and  syringa,  and  clusters  of 
marguerites  marked  the  guests’ 
pews.  The  bride  was  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  her  father,  Mr.  G.  Latimer, 
who  has  reached  the  honored  age  of 
ninety-eight  years,  while  Dr.  Ver¬ 
non  Fisk  played  the  wedding  march. 
Miss  Jean  D.  Minims  acted  as  maid 
of  honor;  Miss  Marjorie  Latimer, 
sister  of  the  bride,  was  bridesmaid. 
The  groom  was  attended  by  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Foulds.  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  George  Eadie,  cou¬ 
sin  of  the  groom,  Mr.  Harry  Grooms 
and  Mr.  Basil  Gilbert.  During  the 
signing  of  the  register  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Latimer  played  a  violin  solo. 
After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
mother,  171  Westminster  Ave.;  later 
in  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foulds 
left  for  Northern  Ontario,  the  bride 
travelling  in  a  French  blue  gabar¬ 
dine  suit  with  taffeta  hat  to  match. 
On  their  return  they  will  make  their 
home  in  Clinton. 

Frank  was  a  member  of  Class  16. 
He  was  very  well  known  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ’19  men,  whom  he  piloted 
through  the  weeks  following  initia¬ 
tion.  Best  wishes  are  extended  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foulds  bv  their  many 
friends. 


Neff-Stewart 

A  pretty  wedding  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  June  9th,  1920,  at  the 
home  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stew¬ 
art,  Newmarket,  when  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Frances  Marion,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Harry  W.  Neff,  B.S.A., 
of  Simcoe,  the  Rev.  A.  0.  W.  Fore¬ 
man,  B.A.,  of  Bridgeburg,  officiating. 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Neff,  brother  of  the 
groom,  acted  as  best  man.  After 
the  reception  the  happy  couple  left 
by  motor,  amid  showers  of  confetti, 
to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  Mus- 
koka. 


Alumni  of  Class  ’18  and  many 
friends  of  other  years  will  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  learn  of  the  marriage  of  Nor¬ 
man  James  to  Miss  Ethel  Armstrong. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  Brandon, 
Man.,  on  Wednesday,  June  30th. 
Miss  Armstrong  is  a  graduate  of 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  Bill 
Geddes,  ’18,  was  best  man  and  A.  V. 
Mitchener  was  a  guest. 

Shortlv  after  the  ceremonv  the 
happy  couple  left  on  a  trip  to  the 
East.  On  their  return  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  will  reside  at  462  Rosedale 
Ave.,  Winnipeg. 


A  party  of  Middlesex  Junior  Far¬ 
mers,  under  the  leadership  of  R.  A. 
(Pat)  Finn,  Agricultural  Represen¬ 
tative,  paid  a  visit  to  the  College  on 
June  25th.  Jack  McCague,  ’21,  who 
is  Assistant  District  Representative, 
was  with  the  boys.  The  object  of 
the  trip  was  the  inspection  of  Farm 
Equipment  on  the  College  Farm  and 
other  places.  Jack  is  looking  fine 
and  says  he  enjoys  the  work. 


Yearling  Graduates 

The  following  interesting  notes 
have  very  kindly  been  contributed 
by  a  member  of  ’19: 

One  year  ago  a  graduating  class 
left  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege — many  students  for  parts  un¬ 
known.  They  were  not  sure  at  the 
time  where  their  jobs  and  fortunes 
might  lead  them,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  path  led  away  from  the 
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thickly  populated  centres  back  to 
the  dear  old  farm. 

It  is  rather  interesting  after  a 
lapse  of  one  year  to  look  over  the 
personnel  of  the  graduating  class  of 
’19  and  find  what  they  have  done 
during  the  past  twelve  months, 
where  they  are  now  and  what  their 
prospects  are.  The  purpose  of  the 
following  paragraphs  is  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  those  we  have  been 
able  to  locate. 

Over  in  Merry  England  we  find 
E.  C.  Hessell  (Cy),  who  started  with 
’16,  finished  with  ’19,  and  is  now 
making  practical  use  of  agricultur¬ 
al  science  on  his  father’s  farm  at, 
Wilberfoss,  Yorkshire,  England. 

Down  in  Trinidad  we  find  G.  S. 
Grant  (Jerry)  labouring  successful¬ 
ly  on  his  father’s  plantations  in  that 
productive  island  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  His  address  is  6  Queens 
Park,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B. 
W.  I. 

At  Storrs,  Connecticut,  R.  E.  Begg 
(Bert),  who  was  successively  with 
’15,  ’17  and  ’19,  is  now  on  the  Sheep 
Extension  Department  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  His  address  ds 
Storrs,  Conn.  Bert  is  thriving  and 
happy  at  his  work  among  the  hills 
near  the  Atlantic  coast. 

R.  D.  Allan  has  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  another  direction.  He  is  now 
with  the  Columbia  Motors  in  De¬ 
troit,  and  finds  that  financial  returns 
for  mechanical  abilit3r  are  far  in 
excess  of  the  remuneration  for  prac¬ 
tical  agricultural  work. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  continent 
we  find  a  little  cluster  of  ’19  men. 
There  is  E.  C.  Stillwell  (Mike)  who 
for  several  months  endeavoured  to 
make  the  Swift  Canadian  Company 
rich  through  the  sale  of  by-products. 
He  is  lecturing  at  the  University  of 


British  Columbia  on  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  may  be  addressed  in 
care  of  that  department. 

John  M.  Shales  is  domiciled  at 
Murrayville,  B.  C.,  and  for  a  year 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
supervision  in  the  schools  of  Lang¬ 
ley  district,  B.  C. 

Recently  Cecil  Tice  went  west  to 
accept  a  position  as  instructor  in 
soils  and  field  crops  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Eric  Hearle,  originally  of  ’16, 
graduated  with  ’17  and  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  in  bacteriology  with 
class  ’19.  He  is  again  engaged  in 
mosquito  investigation  work  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  under  the  federal  Ento¬ 
mological  Branch.  During  the  past 
winter  Eric  spent  some  time  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  Guelph. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  place  W. 
R.  Gunn  (Wallie).  His  firm  lives 
in  Winnipeg,  and  his  address  is  c-o 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Vaughan  St.,  Winnipeg, 
but  it  is  useless  to  go  to  that  ad¬ 
dress  if  you  are  looking  for  Gunn. 
He  is  continually  rambling  over  the 
three  prairie  provinces  and  even 
across  the  border  into  the  States. 
Since  graduation  he  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Nor’-West  Farmer  and 
is  doing  excellent  work. 

Address  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Vaughan  St., 
Winnipeg,  when  you  are  looking  for 
R.  Alex.  Brink.  He  is  in  Winnipeg 
on  the  Chemistry  staff  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Canada  Milling  Company.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Winnipeg  Brink  was 
on  the  chemistry  staff  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  last  summer. 

During  the  past  year  Campbell 
Lamont  has  been  in  the  Markets  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Live  Stock  Branch  of 
the  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
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tural  at  Edmonton  but  he  has  recent¬ 
ly  accepted  a  new  position  with  the 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  F.  MacKenzie  and  family 
are  living  in  Toronto.  After  gradu¬ 
ating  “Mac.”  accepted  a  position 
with  the  “Farmers’  Magazine,”  but 
left  that  firm  in  January  to  assume 
his  new  duties  with  the  Dominion 
Live  Stock  Branch.  “Mac.”  is  eli¬ 
minating  scrub  sires  from  Ontario 
and  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  it. 

Some  of  the  graduating  class  since 
leaving  the  O.A.C.  have  performed 
deeds  of  valour,  bravery,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be  called.  They  have 
£got  married.’  Among  this  number  is 
George  W.  McCall,  formerly  of  ’15, 
who  was  married  last  September, 
and  now  resides  in  Toronto.  George 
is  with  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board, 
Adelaide  St.,  Toronto. 

In  this  same  category  we  place 
Duncan  J.  Matheson  (Matty)  — 
“married  man.”  He  is  with  the  Or¬ 
ganization  Branch  of  the  U.  F.  O., 
130  King  St.  East,  Toronto.  Before 
signing  up  with  the  U.F.O.  “Matty” 
was  Assistant  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Grey  County. 

At  Ottawa  J.  B.  Munro  is  still 
holding  down  the  job  of  assistant 
editor  in  the  Publications  Branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is 
well  anchored  there,  having  taken 
unto  himself  a  wife  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  leap  year. 
Munnie  pays  an  occasional  visit  to 
Guelph  on  official  business. 

Over  in  Bonnie  Scotland  we  find 
another  of  the  benedicts  of  ’19.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Edgar  is  now  residing  in  the 
old  land  where  he  was  married  last 
fall. 

Having  disposed  of  the  weds  and 
newly  weds  it  would  be  interesting 


to  devote  a  paragraph  to  the  near- 
ly-weds.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to 
print  their  names  in  full.  The  only 
thing  preventing  is  lack  of  space. 
However,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
the  next  recapitulation  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  T9  will  number  many 
others  among  the  ranks  of  the  har- 
nessed-up. 

It  is  strange  but  that  last  para¬ 
graph  reminds  us  of  a  number  of 
names  we  had  so  far  omitted.  Tom 
H.  Jones,  sometime  lecturer  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  has  good  intentions.  Many 
have  predicted  Tom’s  downfall,  but 
so  far  he  has  baffled  the  wisest  of 
our  prophets.  On  his  recent  removal 
from  Guelph  to  Brantford  Tom  left 
several  trembling  hearts  and  shat¬ 
tered  hopes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the 
seed  business  in  Brantford,  and  his 
address  is  c-o  Y.M.C.A. 

W.  C.  Caldwell  is  now  the  agri¬ 
cultural  representative  at  Morris- 
burg,  Ont.  We  are  not  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  Clancy  but  wre  are  giv¬ 
ing  strong  hints. 

M.  F.  Cook  is  on  the  physics  de¬ 
partment  of  the  college  and  both  as 
an  undergraduate  and  since  gradua¬ 
tion  has  been  engaged  on  drainage 
survey  work.  He  was  for  a  while 
on  potato  inspection  in  northern  On¬ 
tario.  His  address  is  c-o  Physics 
Department,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph. 

D.  F.  Aylesworth  is  at  home  on 
the  farm  after  having  acted  as  As¬ 
sistant  Representative  in  Carleton 
County  during  the  past  winter.  His 
address  is  Bath,  Ont. 

F.  G.  Hunter  is  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  live  stock  men.  His  farm  at  Nia- 
gara-on-the-Lake  is  producing  the 
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goods  and  Gordon  has  the  ability  to 
make  a  success  of  farming. 

In  Nova  Scotia  P.  L.  Sanford  has 
been  on  soldier  settlement  work  at 
one  of  the  Experimental  Farms. 
Sanford’s  home  address  is  Cold- 
brook,  .N.  S. 

H.  C.  Huckett  continued  his  stud¬ 
ies  at  Cornell  after  graduation  from 
O.A.C.  His  address  is  119  Dryden 
Road,  Ithaca,  X.Y.  Hugh’s  interest 
in  bugs,  maggots  and  flies  is  grow¬ 
ing.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Ph.D.  will  be  added  into  his 
name. 

We  see  C.  F.  Luckham  so  fre¬ 
quently  that  we  almost  left  him  out. 
Luckham  was  a  ’17  man  and  grad¬ 
uated  with  19.  As  an  under-gradu¬ 
ate  he  was  employed  by  the  farm 
survey  department  and  is  now  enum¬ 
erator  with  that  department  at 
Guelph.  We  are  not  saying  much 
about  Luck,  but  if  we  had  thought 
of  him  sooner  we  would  have  in¬ 
cluded  his  name  back  among  the 
nearly-weds.  Rumors  are  that  he 
would  have  been  caught  long  ago  if 
he  was  not  such  a  good  dodger. 

These  twenty-five  men  constitute 
the  whole  of  last  year’s  graduating 
class,  and  every  one  is  engaged  in 
useful  occupation  at  satisfactory  re¬ 
muneration,  which  speaks  will  for 
the  practical  value  of  the  degree 
course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College. 

Information  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  and  occupation  of  J.  R.  Hig¬ 
gins  and  Cyril  Henry  is  not  definite 
enough  for  us  to  say  anything. 


We  wish  to  correct  an  error  which 
occurred  in  the  list  of  graduates. 
W.  H.  Hill,  ’16,  was  styled  Chemist, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This 
should  have  read  Public  Analyst, 


Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  Dept,  of 

Health,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

List  of  Graduates  (Continued) 

1892 — Newcomen,  W.  F. 

1903 — Newman,  L.  H.,  114  Victoria 
St.,  Ottawa,  Secretary  C.  S. 
G.  A. 

1901 — Nicholson,  C.  S.,  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville, 
Out.,  Farm  Manager. 

1907 — Nixon,  C.  C.,  “Rural  Canada,” 
Temple  Building,  Toronto, 
Editor. 

1910— Nunnick,  F.  C.,  Conservation 
Commission  Agriculturist. 

1910 —  Neville,  S.  J.,  Cottonwood, 
Sask.,  Farmer. 

1911—  Newhall,  H.  W.  F.,  Mich.  Ag. 
Coll.,  East  Lansing,  Asst. 
Prof.  Dairying. 

1915 — Neff,  E.  F.,  Simcoe,  Ont., 
Agric.  Rep. 

1913 — Nixon,  H.  C.,  St.  George,  Out., 
Provincial  Secretary  U.  F.  O. 

1913 —  Noble,  J.  W.,  Essex,  Agric. 
Rep. 

1914 —  Neelands,  C.  F.,  Burwash, 
Warden,  Prison  Farm. 

1914^-Nixon,  W.  G.,  New  Liskeard, 
Agric.  Rep. 

1915 —  Nourse,  C.  B.,  Indian  Head, 
Ass’t  Supt.  Expt.  Station. 

1915 — Neilson,  J.  A.,  Iowa  State 
Agric.  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  Post  Graduate  Work. 

1917 — Neff,  H.  W.,  Care  Walker  & 
Sons,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Orch¬ 
ard  Manager. 

1917 —  Neale,  J.  C.,  Farmers’  Maga¬ 
zine,  University  Ave.,  Toron¬ 
to,  Ass’t.  Editor. 

1918 —  Newton,  R.  S.,  Exp.  Farm,  In- 
.vermere,  B.  C.,  Act.  Supt. 

1S97 — Oastler,  J.  R.,  East  Selkirk, 
Man.,  Farm  Manager. 
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1908 — Owen,  W.  C.,  Guelph,  Out., 
Dairy  Herd  Tester. 

1918 — Overholt,  P.  M.,  Marshville, 
Ont.,  Farmer. 

1918 — O’Neill,  L.  A.,  L.  S.  Branch, 
Dept.  Agric.,  Toronto,  Ass’t 
Director  Lands  and  Loans. 

1888 — Paterson,  B.  E.,  S.  S.  B.,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont. 

1891— -Palmer,  W.  J.,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

1896 —  Paterson,  T.  P.,  336  Pender 

St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Lumber¬ 
man. 

1897 —  Parker,  F.  A.,  Strathclair, 
Man.,  Farmer. 

1899 —  Price,  W.  J.,  Orangeville,  Ont., 
Dentist. 

1904 — Pickett,  B.  S.,  Agric.  College, 
Urbana,  Ill.,  Professor  Porno- 
logy. 

1900 —  Putnam,  G.  A.,  Parliament 
Bldgs.,  -  Toronto,  Supt.  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Director  of  Dairv- 
ing. 

1903 —  Peart,  H.  S.,  Deceased. 

1904 —  Panelo,  J.,  3107  Sante  Fe, 

Buenos  Ayres,  Arg.  Republic, 
S.  America,  Rancher. 

1904 — Pultzer,  J.,  Adroque,  Arg. 
Rep.,  S.  America,  President 
Agric.  College. 

1907 — Prittie,  F.  H.,  South  Pacific 
Rv.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Chief  Chemist. 


1908 — Patch,  A.  N.,  Killed  in  Action. 

1911 —  Packard,  R.  C.,  565  Pearl  St., 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Farmer. 

1912 —  Palmer,  C.  L.  S.,  Freeman, 
Ont.,  Fruit  Farmer. 

1913 —  Palmer,  E.  F.,  Vineland,  Ont., 
Dir.  Expt.  Sta. 

1911 —  Peart,  S.  S.,  Seed  Branch, 
Dept.  Agric.,  Ottawa,  Chief, 
Markets  Branch. 

1912 —  Pitch,  C.  E.,  Hemmingford, 
Que.,  Entomologist. 

1912 — Phillips,  H.  L.,  Rutland 

Lodge,  Petersham,  Surrey, 
England,  Farmer. 

1915— Pawley,  N.  H.,  Killed  in  Ac¬ 
tion. 

1911 — Porter,  W.  H.,  Farmers  Advo¬ 
cate,  London,  Agric.  Editor. 

1915 — Presant,  H.  E.,  Blenheim,  Far¬ 
mer. 

1915 — Paterson,  F.  S.,  Powassan, 
Ont.,  Rancher. 

1915 — Peren,  S.  S.,  Wye  Agr.  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Mailing,  Kent, 
England,  Experimentalist. 

1915 — Ponton,  J.  H.,  Oka,  Que.,  In¬ 
structor. 

1918 — Parfitt,  E.  H.,  Agr.  Expt.  Sta., 
College  Park,  Maryland,  Stud¬ 
ent. 

1918 — Patterson,  C.  F.,  610  W.  Il¬ 

linois  St.,  Urbine,  Ill.,  U.S.A., 
Student. 


Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  you  are  able:  but  do  not  tell  them 
so. — Chesterfield. 
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Hoav  To  Play  Cage  Ball 
By  K.  W.  Forman. 

Cage  ball  has  solved  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  crowd  into  the  game. 
A  dozen  may  play  it  or  teams  of  a 
thousand  on  a  side  may  as  active 
participants,  get  the  exercise  and 
the  joy  out  of  combative  sport.  In 
a  game  of  this  kind,  which  en¬ 
lists  an  entire  group,  be  it  a 
class  in  a  college  or  a  regiment 
in  a  military  organization,  the  weak 
and  undeveloped  may  have  the  same 
pleasure  and  profit,  the  same  exer¬ 
cise  value,  that  is  given  to  the  skill¬ 
ed  athlete  who  plays  on  a  team 
limited  in  number. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  a  football  player  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  with  a  group  stren¬ 
uously  and  aggressively  for  a  single 
worth  while  object.  Friendships  are 
formed  and  loyalty  is  developed; 
co-ordinated  effort  manifested  in 
team  playing.  These  privileges  and 
profits  cage  ball  offers  to  the  humb¬ 
ler  enthusiastic  who  is  denied  the 
privilege  of  making  a  college  team. 

Cage  ball  combines  the  play  val¬ 
ues  of  several  games.  It  has  the 
rush  and  drive  of  football,  with  the 
rough  and  tussle  of  the  class  rush. 
It  was  found  by  experiment  in  mili¬ 
tary  encampments  that  the  game 
could  be  successfully  played  with 
2,000  men  actively  engaged  on  a 
field  120  feet  long  bv  100  feet  wide, 


and  this  is  only  one-third  the  size 
of  a  regulation  foot-ball  field;  it  has 
the  additional  value  of  giving  play 
to  great  numbers  in  a  small  space. 
Cage  ball  has  been  tried  in  gymnas¬ 
iums,  and  it  is  found  that  several 
hundred  can  play  on  the  average 
basket-ball  court. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  very 
simple,  and  the  equipment  is  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  ball  is  from  24  to  30 
inches  in  diameter,  inflated  and 
canvas  covered,  and  the  goals  are 
two  net  cages  20  by  40  feet  in 
length  and  4  feet  in  width  and  18 
inches  deep,  made  of  rope  and 
stretched  between  cross  arm  up¬ 
rights  30  to  50  feet  apart,  which 
hold  the  cages  8  feet  above  the 
ground.  When  played  outdoors  the 
cages  are  120  feet  apart,  the  play¬ 
ing  space  extends  10  feet  beyond 
each  goal,  and  the  width  of  the 
playing  field  is  100  feet.  The  two 
teams  line  up  in  military  formation, 
20  feet  apart,  facing  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  field.  A  player 
from  each  side  advances  to  the  ex¬ 
act  centre  of  the  field  and  takes  hold 
of  the  ball.  When  the  referee  blows 
his  whistle,  the  two  teams  charge 
towards  the  ball,  and  the  two  op¬ 
ponents  in  possession  of  the  ball 
struggle  to  direct  it  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  own  team.  The  game 
is  on,  and  the  two  teams  endeavor 
to  get  the  ball  into  the  cage  of  the 
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opponent.  The  ball  may  be  batted, 
punched  or  thrown.  Players  are  not 
permitted  to  advance  the  ball  by 
carrying  it  nor  are  they  permitted 
to  kick  it.  When  the  ball  is  on  the 
ground,  the  referee  blows  his  whist¬ 
le.  He  has  the  option  of  taking  the 
ball  and  throwing  it  into  the  air, 
or  of  ordering  the  players  who  had 
it  in  their  possession  to  raise  it 
directly  above  their  heads.  The 
players  learn  to  observe  this  ruling 
of  their  own  accord  without  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  referee’s  whistle. 
The  participants  are  permitted  to 
shove  and  push  and  charge  against 
their  opponents  while  the  ball  is  in 
the  air,  and  there  is  no  restriction 
preventing  the  ordinary  sportsman¬ 
like  roughness  of  this  period  of  play. 
When,  however,  the  ball  is  on  the 
ground,  play  momentarily  ceases 
until  the  ball  is  again  in  the  air. 
When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds, 
either  at  the  sides  or  at  the  end 
lines,  play  does  not  stop,  unless,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  official,  it  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  too  far  into  territory 
where  no  scoring  is  possible.  The 
referee  blows  his  whistle,  takes  the 
ball,  and  it  is  carried  to  the  side¬ 
lines  and  is  thrown  into  the  air  20 
feet  into  'the  field  of  play.  When 
the  ball  is  caged  one  point  is  scor¬ 
ed  for  the  team  making  the  goal. 
If  a  foul  is  committed,  the  offending 


team  is  given  the  ball  30  feet  from 
the  opponents  goal,  and  the  offend¬ 
ers  must  line  up  inside  of  a  point 
20  feet  in  front  of  their  goal.  The 
game  is  played  in  one  30  minute 
period,  though,  by  agreement,  the 
playing  time  may  be  lengthened  or 
shortened.  There  is  usually  a  tend¬ 
ency,  when  the  game  is  played  for 
the  first  time,  for  some  of  the  play¬ 
ers  to  try  and  hold  the  ball  as  they 
would  in  football,  and  advance  it  by 
a  mass  attack.  This  is  discouraged 
as  it  detracts  from  the  game.  The 
interest  in  the  game  is  dependent 
upon  keeping  the  ball  in  the  air  and 
advancing  it  by  charging  the  op¬ 
ponents  and  striking  the  ball. 

This  game  is  an  ideal  form  of 
athletic  competition  for  large  groups 
in  colleges  as  it  embodies  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  our  vigorous  competitive 
sports.  It’s  a  man’s  game  with  all 
the  vigor  and  combativeness  and 
roughness  that  real  red-blooded  men 
enjoy. 

We  hope  cage  ball  will  cause 
great  interest  next  Fall  in  our  in- 
ter-year  competitions.  Every  stud¬ 
ent  will  be  able  to  compete  if  some 
method  of  dividing  the  classes  even¬ 
ly  can  be  arranged.  Cage  ball  proved 
to  be  a  success  at  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity  last  Fall,  and  will  be  another 
means  of  competition  at  the  inter¬ 
faculty  track  meet. 


In  general  those  Weeds  are  most  numerous  which  rise  from 
Seeds:  and  thou  most  difficult  to  be  entirpated  which  come  from  Roots. 
— Thomas  Hale’s  Compleat  Body  of  Husbandry,  1758. 
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-a? RE5  L a  QUERRE- 

“ In  jesting  guise , — but  ye  are  wise, 

And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth." 


The  Words  of  a  Recent  Graduate, 
which  are  as  Solomon’s:  — 

Who  is  he  that  goeth  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen?  Is  it  not  the 
•Learned  Man,  the  Beer-Esses-Ack? 
Nay,  nay,  not  so,  my  son:  ’tis  a 
bricklayer’s  second  deputy-assistant- 
hod-carrier-in-waiting,  who  by  his 
own  upholpen  merits  clomb  to  that 
lofty  post. 

And  behold,  his  first  command¬ 
ment  was, — Six  days  shalt  thou  loaf 
and  do  all  thy  striking;  and  upon 
the  seventh  arise,  and  bestir  thy¬ 
self,  and  do  a  little,  yea,  a  very  little 
work  to  keep  thy  hand  in;  and  it 
shall  not  be  reckoned  against  thee; 
for  art  thou  not  also  called  a 
workman,  albeit  in  jest? 

And  the  second  was  like  unto  it, 
thus, — Get  Away  With  It;  for  you 
can  fool  All  the  People  Some  of  the 
Time.  *  *  *  * 

But  thou,  when  thou  goest  forth, 
think  not  so;  but  take  heed,  and 
stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  lay  hold 
upon  whatsoever  thou  findest  to  do, 
and  that  lustily;  for  ever  now  the 
tide  turneth,  and  the  folk  call  for 
workmen  who  will  work;  the  work 
of  the  world  must  be  done,  and  there 
is  no  help  for  it;  therefore  must 
thou  work,  although  with  groanings 
and  searchings  of  spirit.  *  *  *  * 

Hearken  thou  therefor,  O  my  son, 
unto  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  bow 
thine  ear  unto  the  voice  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  bear  thyself  humbly  in  the 
walk  of  knowledge,  and  pay  appar¬ 
ent  respect  unto  the  opinions  of  the 


elders;  that  thou  mayst  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days  attain  eminence  and  wear 
an  aura  of  dignity;  yea,  haply  thou 
shalt  sport  spats  and  a  cane,  and 
impressively  deliver  Opinions  of 
thine  own,  thy  very  Own;  thine, — 
and  the  Editor’s  of  the  “Early  Morn¬ 
ing  Shriek.’’  *  *  *  * 

My  son,  pay  heed  to  advice;  but 
chiefly  pay  heed  to  the  adviser. 
For  all  men  may  learn  much  from 
other  men,  though  mayhap  little 
from  their  words;  and  from  the 
meanest  mayst  thou  learn  How  Not 
to  Do  It.  And  when  thou  hast  list¬ 
ened  unto  all,  take  thou  the  hund¬ 
redth  part  thereof,  and  for  the  rest, 

cast  it  aside;  for  it  is  Cheap  Stuff. 

=&  #  =&  =& 

In  the  days  of  thy  learning,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  learn  thou  to 
drive  a  Ford;  so  shalt  thou  Go  Far, 
and  perchance,  if  the  gods  be  not 
offended  with  thee,  thou  shalt  re¬ 
turn  safely,  and  the  Government 
shall  supply  thee  writh  gas.  *  *  *  * 

If  thou  shalt  have  dealings  with 
men,  going  much  up  and  down 
amongst  them,  watch  for  the  button 
or  the  trick  of  speech  of  the  Re¬ 
turned  Soldier;  and  unto  such 
speak  as  man  to  man,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  post  thou  be;  for  it  is  written, 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Kid  the  Troops. 

#  #  #  * 

Remember  ever  that  this  is  a 
small  world,  and  that  thou  are  small 
within  it;  therefor  be  not  puffed  up, 
neither  boast  thyself  as  great;  for 
cometh  one  who  knoweth  thee,  and 
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saith,  Why,  such  an  one  is  thus  and 
thus,  and  on  a  time  was  dog-robber 
to  a  one-pip  wonder;  then  art  thou 
suddenly  deflated,  and  as  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  thy  former  greatness  be. 
Take  heed  therefor,  and  exalt  thy¬ 
self  not  grossly,  but  as  it  were  by 
inference.  For  the  end  of  the  un¬ 
skilful  liar  is  sadness.  *  *  *  * 

But  thou,  when  thou  liest,  put  on 
the  Soft  Pedal,  and  lie  reasonably 
that  thou  mayst  be  believed  of  men; 
neither  forget  the  lies  which  thou 
hast  framed;  for  the  inconsistent 
liar  is  an  abomination;  yea,  he 
openeth  his  mouth  and  Putteth  Hfs 
Foot  In  It.  But  what  saith  the 
prophet,  Nah  Poo?  “Is  it  not  writ¬ 
ten,  Watch  your  Step?  and  again, 
Keep  Your  Eye  on  The  Ball?”  *  *  *  # 
In  the  consulship  of  Drury,  George 
Rex  reigning  in  Britannia,  and  an¬ 


other  George  being  proconsul  upon 
College  Heights;  Caesar  also  being 
Imperator  in  the  Bug  Department; 
then  knew  I  a  warrior  of  the  Can¬ 
adians;  such  an  one  would  con¬ 
stantly  say  unto  us,  Keep  Your  Eyes 
Open  and  Your  Mouth  Shut,  until 
you  Learn  the  Game.  And  we  listed 
his  words,  for  that  he  had  been 
there,  and  knew  the  Stuff  to  Gie  the 
Troops.  *  *  *  * 

But  chiefly,  O  my  son,  be  of  good 
cheer  and  a  lofty  heart;  for  what 
saith  the  proverb?  Is  it  not  written 
in  the  books  of  the  scribes,  and 
worthy  of  remembrance,  how  it  was 
held  of  good  fighting — men  of  old 
time; — It’s  a  Great  Life, — If  You 
Don’t  Weaken.  #  #  #  * 

The  Words  of  a  Recent  Graduate, 
which  are  as  Solomon’s. 
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LOCALS 


Ted  Wfldman  and  Scotty  in  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office : 

Dr.  C. — Oh  yes,  you  are  both  First 
Year  men  aren't  you? 

Scotty — No  Sir,  Second,  and  we 
thought  you  might  need  two  good  men 
for  the  summer. 

Dr.  C. — Certainly,  just  send  them  in. 

Exit — Ted  and  Scottv. 

.  ^ 

Chemistry  Professor  —  Name  three 
articles  containing  starch. 

Freshman — Two  cuffs  and  a  collar. — 
Judge. 

Slumber  1-2 

“So  you've  met  my  son  at  college, 
eh  ?” 

Sure,  we  sleep  in  the  same  physics 
class. — Jester. 

A  Modern  Version 

“What  did  you  learn  in  Sunday 
School”  asked  grandma. 

“The  Lord  is  my  chauffeur,  I  shafl  not 
walk,”  answered  small  Freddie  who 
knew  the  reliability  of  his  father’s 
powered  car. 

Teacher — “Your  reports  should  be 
written  so  that  even  the  most  ignorant 
may  understand  them.” 

Pupil — “What  part  is  it  you  don’t 
understand  ?" 


ISN’T  IT  SO? 

“Nearly  everybody  has  a  well  devel¬ 
oped  bump  of  curiosity?  Anl  what 
does  it  lead  to? 

•iiAvop  aipsdn  sup 

Suuun;  0}  spuaj  u  3si33  sup  in  aij  \\ 


Teacher — “What  tiny  little  chap  your 
brother  is !” 

Elsie — I  guess  that’s  cause  he’s  oidy 
my  half  brother. 

- .  ”  i  ^  ‘ 

The  Sweet  Young  Thing — “Have  all 
flowers  got  Latin  names  ?” 

The  B.  S.  A.— “Yes.” 

The  S.  Y .  T. — “Even  these  common 
ones?” 

The  B.  S.  A.— “Yes.” 

The  S.  Y.  T. — “Isn’t  nature  wonder¬ 
ful!” 


Dickie,  plugging  for  “Poultry” — “To 
prevent  Infectious  Enterohepatitis,  feed 
the  poults  on  clean  boards !  Now,  why 
is  that,  I  wonder?” 

Murray — “Why,  so  they’ll  get  the 
grain  of  course. 


I  was  looking  back  to  see  if  they 
Were  looking  back  to  see  if  I 
Was  looking  back  to  see  if  they 

Were'  looking  back  to  see  at  me. 
— Life. 

“I  distinctly  remember  your  telling  me 
the  same  story  a  year  ago.”  said  the  lady 

to  the  professional  beggar. 

“That’s  the  worst  of  this  'ere  Peman- 
ism,  said  he  dejectedly. — Lady's  Pic¬ 
torial. 


Pure  water  is  the  best  of  drinks 
And  fit  for  any  king. 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  have 

The  best  of  anything 
Let  princes  revel  at  the  pump 

Kings  with  the  spout  make  free, 
V  hiskv  or  beer  or  even  gin 

Is  good  enough  for  me! 
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O  some  are  for  the  cities  of  men 
And  some  are  for  the  sea, 

But  the  bps  of  a  maid  in  the  myrtle 
shade 

Is  music  enough  for  me. 


Now  passeth  forth  ye  oyster 
And  his  silent  pard,  ye  clam, 

And  cometh  fresh  asparagus 

Green  peas  and  young  spring  lamb, 

But  him  vette  lives  on  pork  and  beans, 
Him  recketh  not  a  dam! 


COY 

A  light  wind  wooed  a  floweret  once 
And  al1  a  summer's  day  it  pled, 

But  still  the  more  it  breathed  its  love, 
The  more  the  floweret  shook  its  head 
— P.  Me  A. 


He  talked  beneath  the  stars 
He  slept  beneath  the  sun, 

He  lived  in  the  land  of  Going-to-do 
And  died  with  nothing  done. — Law¬ 
rence  Barrymore. 


Love’s  Call 

Lying  in  the  cool  wet  grass 
Quivering  I  cry, 

Wondering  if  Love  wfil  pass 
Unrelenting  by. 

But  as  shadows  deepening  fall 
O'er  green  wood  and  hill, 

Eagerly  I  hear  the  call 

Cahu  and  deep  anl  still. — H.  C.  F.  ’23. 


A  centipede  was  happy,  quite, 

Until  a  toad  in  fun 

Said,  “Pray,  which  leg  goes  after 
which  ?” 

That  worked  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch 

She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch 
Considering  how  to  run! 


I  crossed  the  hill  and  did  not  know, 

So  thronged  was  life  for  me ; 

Now  down  the  farther  slope  I  go 

Content,  though  wearily. 

For  this  deep  joy  my  spirit  hath 
Although  no  height  was  won. 

No  shadow  falls  across  my  path — 

I  journey  with  the  sun. 


Who  are  those  two  men  carrying  that 
dust  bin  ? 

Two  professors  earning  an  extra 
dollar  or  two. 

And  who  is  that  feflow  in  the  fur 
coat  ? 

Oh,  that’s  the  dustman.  He  employs 
them. 


A  SECONDHAND  ONE 

I’ve  fussed  at  it  and  worked  at  it; 

I’ve  grabbed  the  crank  and  jerked  at  it; 
I’ve  backed  it  up  and  jacked  it  up; 

I’ve  often  well  nigh  hacked  it  up; 

I’ve  bullied  it  and  worried  it; 

And  humored  it  and  curried  it ; 

Day  after  day  in  vain  I’ve  worked ; 

In  sunshine  and  in  rain  I’ve  worked. 

I  cannot  find  a  blasted  thing 

That’s  wrong  with  that  dodgasted  thing, 

It  seems  to  have  no  fault  but  one — 

No  power  on  earth  can  make  it  run. 

I’ve  sounded  it  and  pounded  it; 

These  many  weeks  I’ve  hounded  it ; 

I’ve  probed  its  inward  mystery; 

I’ve  sought  and  Darned  its  history — 

A  worthy  one,  as  told  to  me, 

Until  the  thing  was  sold  to  me ; 

Then  viciously  and  arrantly 
It  up  and  died,  apparently; 

Though  sometimes,  there’s  a  flickering 
Of  life,  with  sounds  like  snickering. 

’Tis  plain  it  doesn’t  need  repairs. 

The  thing  that  flivver  needs  is  prayeis! 

— Walter  G.  Doty. 
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A.  REMINISCENCE  OF  LAST  JULY 

Out  in  Missouri  a  farmer  gave  a 
printing  office  an  order  for  some  sale 
bills.  The  job  was  promised  for  June 
30.  That  date  being  the  last  day  before 
the  prolonged  drougth  started  the  printer 
decided  to  take  a  few  parting  drinks. 
Then  he  happened  to  remember  the  bills 
that  were  promised  for  delivery  that  day 
and  staggered  to  the  office  to  get  the  job 
out.  The  farmer  called  for  the  bilL, 
paid  for  them,  took  them  home  and  the 
next  day  started  to  put  them  up.  This 
is  what  he  read  when  he  came  down  to 
the  list  of  articles  for  sale — 25  cows, 
broke  to  work — 41  head  of  cultivators, 
coming  in  soon — 10  head  of  shoveling 
boars  with  the  scoops  by  side — 8  piano 
mores — 120  rods  of  canvass  belting 
better  than  new  De  Laval  cow  with  ice 
cream  attachment — McCormack  binder 
in  foal — Pcdand  China  bobsled  due  to 
farrow  in  April — 14  head  of  chickens 
with  grassseed  attachment  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order — 2  J.  I.  Case  Riding  heifers 
good  as  new — Spraying  outfit  can  be 
ridden  by  children — 15  billy  goats,  75 
bushel  capacity  with  spraying  nozzle  and 
other  attachments  and  many  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention  which 
I  expect  to  get  at  night  between  now  and 
the  date  of  sale. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiinmr 


NOT  DESPONDENT 

BUek  bugs  in  my  garden  patch, 

And  speckled  bugs,  and  red ; 

A  funny  little  striped  bug 
With  whiskers  on  his  head ; 

And  green  bugs,  purple  bugs. 

And  bugs  of  salmon  hue. 

And  all  of  them  seem  happy. 

For  none  of  them  are  blue. 

The  lueadow  lark  is  trilling  his  sweet 

— Tennvson  J.  Daft. 


Don’t 


|  Th  ere’s  no  sense  in  argu- 
1  mg*  or  disputing  as  to  what 
|  really  is  the  correct  time. 


|  Carry  a  “Ryrie”  watch, 
1  and  there  is  no  room  for 
|  argument-that  will  settle  it. 


=  We  carrv  “p'uaranteed-of- 

E  ^  o 

|  course”  watches  from  $12.00 

j  to  $3500.00  each -A  Watch 

|  for  any  wrist  or  any  pocket, 

1  whether  man,  woman  or 
j  child. 

E  tl 1(1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

I  Ryrie  Bros. 

Limited 

]  134-136-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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“Making  two  Blades  grow  where  only  one  grew  before'" 

More  Fall  Wheat  is  Needed 

PRICES  ARE  GOOD  —  LABOR  IS  SCARCE 

Make  each  acre  yield  more 
by  using 


SHUR-GAIN 

fertilizers 


Representatives  wanted  in  unallotted  territory 


GUNNS 


TED,  W est  Toronto 
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Entomological  Supplies 

Insect  Boxes,  each . 60c 

Killing  Bottles,  each . 25c 

Insect  Nets,  each .  40c 

Labels,  booklet  of  48 . 5c 

Insect  Pins,  per  hundred . No.  I  &  -2  30c 

No  3  &  5-25c 

Stretching  Boards,  each . 30c 

Text  Books . . 

Botanical  Supplies 

Mounting  Paper,  per  dozen . 20c 

Pressing  Paper,  per  dozen . 20c 

Labels,  per  hundred .  . 15c 

Weed  Seed  Vials,  per  dozen . 30c 

Scalpels,  each . 35c 

Dissect  ng  Needles . 5c  and  15c 

Agricultural  Text  Books 

We  have  the  largest  variety  of  agucultural  text  books  in 

Canada. 

Addrc  ss : 

The  Students  Supply  Store 

O.  A.  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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OFFICIAL  CALENDAR 

OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  of  EDUCATION  for  the  YEAR  1 920 


August : 

10.  Last  day  for  receiving  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Autumn  Model  Schools. 

16.  Autumn  Model  Schools  open.  [Model  Schools  syllabus]. 

23.  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission  to  the  English-French 
Model  Schools. 

24  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools. 

31.  Appeals  to  the  Department  against  Junior  High  iSchool  Entrance  exam¬ 

ination  due  [Circular  34,  page  30,  sec.  25  (2)].  (At  least  one  week  before 
the  reopening  of  schools  in  September). 

Appeals  against  the  Alidsummer  examination  due.  [Circular  34.  page  48,  sec. 

16  (2)].  ( Before  September  1st). 

_ _ _ ^ 
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Qetrac 


Harvest  With 
tireless  Cletracs 


TANK- TYPE 
TRACTOR 


3  never 


Wheels  on  a  track  — che 
Cletrac  way  -  take  less  power 


WOULD  NOT  GO 
BACK  TO  HORSES 

I  .operate  a  33  acre 
farm  and  last  May  bought 
a  Cletrac  Tractor,  which  I 
operate  with  the  use  of 
gas. 

I  have  disced  some 
twenty  acres  or  more  and 
also  use  the  tractor  in 
connection  with  a  mower. 
The  Cletrac  has  been 
quite  satisfactory  and  has 
done  all  that  it  was  re¬ 
commended  for. 

I  have  used  this  tractor 
for  plowing,  discing,  haul¬ 
ing  hay,  fruit,  logs,  etc., 
and  am  quite  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  also  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  very  easy 
on  gas.  I  would  not  go 
back  to  horses  on  any  ac- 


heat  and  strain  of  harvest — nor 
do  they  need  a  “second  wind” 
or  a  chance  to  “cool  off.” 

Each  sturdy  Cletrac  hauls  two 
or  three  binders  at  a  steady 
pace.  Does  faster,  better  work 
and  works  more  hours  than  the 
six  or  eight  animals  it  replaces. 
After  a  quick  wind-up  of  the 
harvest,  your  Cletrac  fleet  is 
ready  for  the  early  fall  plowing. 
And  each  Cletrac  turns  an  acre 
an  hour,  doing  a  thorough  job 
that  lays  a  real  seed-bed  found¬ 
ation. 

They  do  fast  fitting,  too,  behind 
the  plows  and  conserve  soil 
moisture.  For  the  Cletrac  rides 
lightly  over  soft  ground  in  disc¬ 
ing  and  fitting  and  never  sinks 
in  or  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
dependable  tractor.  See  the 
Cletrac  dealer  to-day  or  write 
for  the  booklet  “Selecting  Your 
Tractor.” 


count. 


ART  CLUXIS, 
Spencer  Bridge,  B.C. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

of  Canada,  L  imited 

Head  Office  Western  Sales  Office 
WINDSOR,  UNT.  RLGINA,  SASIC 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 

Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 
These  bricks 
possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non  - 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 

Cork 

Brick  Floors 

Are  used  by 
h  u  11  d  r  eds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Expirimental  Stations. 

Send  for  sample  brick  and  booklet  which  gives  particulars  regarding  this  rent  rkable  foor  material.  Both  are  free. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


WATCH  YOURSELF  GO  BY 

Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go 
by; 

Think  of  yourself  as  “he"  instead  of 

U  J 

Pick  flaws;  find  fault;  forget  the  man 
is  you, 

And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring 
true. 

The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf  and 
shrink, 

Love's  chains  grow  stronger  by  one 
mighty  link. 

Y\  hen  you  with  “he"  as  substitute  for 

J9 

Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself 
go  by. 


NINO  RODS 


THE  ORIGINAL  PATENT  SPIRAL 
FLAT  -  STRIP  COPPER  CABLE 

The  Flat  Copper  Strip  used  in  Dominion 
Lightning  Rods  gives  yen  greater  > 
canying  capacity,  therefore  is  more 
efficient  chan  the  old  style  red. 

When  you  have  protected  your 
buildings  with  Dominion 
Spiral  Flat-Strip  Cable 
you  have  scientific 

assurance  of  Before 

absolute  it  is  too 

protection,  late,  have 

every  building 


DOMINION 
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FEED-GRINDING  -  AND  GOODYEAR 

BELTS 


THOSE  who  plan  to  use  their  tractors 
for  feed  grinding  are  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  purchasing  groups  interested  in 
Goodyear  Extra  Power  belts.  Their  inter¬ 
est  in  Goodyear  Extra  Power  is  due  to  the 
same  conditions  that  brought  such  a  wide 
use  of  this  belt  by  threshermen  last  year. 
Like  the  threshermen,  they  realize  that  old- 
style  belts  slip  too  much,  stretch  too  much, 
have  to  be  run  too  tight,  cause  too  much 
trouble,  and  waste  too  much  time 

• 

Modern  high-speed  machinery  need;  mod¬ 
ern  high-speed  belts.  Goodyear  Extra 
Power  Belts  are  modern  high-speed  belts — 
unstitched.  They  are  supple,  and  hug  small 
pulleys  closely.  They  do  not  require  hours 
of  breaking  in.  but  run  sliplessly  from  the 
firs:  minute  that  they  are  put  to  service. 

Threshing  outfits  everywhere  have  found 
also  that  Goodyear  Extra  Power  is  per¬ 
manently  waterproof,  and  stays  waterproof 
without  any  painting  or  dressing. 


Because  of  this  waterproof  quality,  Good¬ 
year  Extra  Power  does  not  shrink  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  rain,  dew  or  snow..  It  does  not 
stretch  because  of  heat  or  dryness. 

You  can  buy  Goodyear  Extra  Power 
Belts  from  the  Goodyear  Mechanical  Goods 
Service  Station  Dealers.  They  buy  direct 
from  the  factory,  so  that  they  can  sell  you 
this  high-speed.  supple,  friction-surface 
belt  for  just  a  little  more  than  the  price 
charged  for  ordinary  belts.  They  have  both 
endless  'and  other  belts  in  stock,  and  can 
sell  you  any  length  in  all  standard  widths. 
If  you  want  more  information  about  Good¬ 
year  Extra  Power,  either  for  feed-grinding 
and  other  all-round  uses — or  for  threshing 
and  other  heavy  duty — ask  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Farm  Book.  All  Mechanical  Goods 
Service  Stations  have  it.  and  you  can  also 
get  copies  direct  from  Toronto. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  BUGS 

My  Dooley  potatoes  have  bugs  on  their 
tops, 

Hard  ones  and  soft  ones  that  eat  day 
and  night, 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  all 
of  my  crops — 

A  bug  or  a  worm  or  a  pest  or  a  blight. 

?\Iy  orchard  of  apples,  in  which  I  delight, 

Is  a  codling  moth  heaven — my  cherries 
have  slugs — 

Oh,  pity  the  farmer  who  works  with  his 
might — 

Chanting  a  baflad  whose  burden  is 
bugs. 

The  tomato  worm  crawls,  the  grasshop¬ 
per  hops, 

The  aphid  sucks  juice,  the  rose  chafers 
bite, 

The  curculio  stings  till  the  little  plum 
drops, 

And  the  damage  they  do  on  a  farm  is 
a  fright. 

In  vain  we  seek  help  from  the  fellows 
who  write 

Of  “Production  and  Thrift” — inteflec- 
tual  mugs — 

The  farmer  must  hustle  and  keep  up  the 
fight — 

Chanting  a  ballad  whose  burden  is 
bugs. 

The  bug  on  the  farm  with  his  appetite 
stops, 

W  hen  his  “tummy”  is  filled  he  is  ready 
for  flight. 

But  the  Big-Bugs  who  work  in  the  law¬ 
making  shops 

Are  grabbing  for  all  that  is  lying  in 
sight. 

They  have  tariffs  and  tricks  like  good 

old  “vested  rights," 

And  the  voter  they  lead  by  his  long 

hairy  lugs. 

They  are  the  pests  that  I  want  to 
indict — 


Chanting  a  ballad  whose  burden  is 
bugs. 

Envoy 

Prince,  our  exploiters,  with  insolent 
spite. 

Picture  the  farmers  as  mossbacks  and 
thugs, 

But  you,  if  you  knew  them,  would  pity 
their  plight — 

Chanting  a  ballad  whose  burden  is 
bugs. — Peter  McArthur. 

THE  DELAYED  DATE 

You  phone  your  girl  to  meet  you  at  4.30. 

Hurry  through  your  work. 

Narrow^  escape  death  racing  for  ele¬ 
vator. 

Create  excitement  running  on  street. 
Breathlessly  reach  rendezvous  at  4.29. 
No  girl. 

4.35,  no  girl. 

4.45,  no  girl. 

Anger  rises. 

Decide  to  leave  her  cold. 

Walk  a  block  away. 

Turn  around. 

Is  that  her  ? 

Hurry  back. 

4.50,  no  girl. 

Fear. 

ResBess  tramping  back  and  forth. 

More  fear. 

Decision  to  make  inquiries. 

At  a  phone. 

Central  delays  answering. 

Agitation. 

Central  finally  answers. 

Greater  agitation. 

“Line's  busy.” 

Fear !  Agitation  !  Excitement ! 

You  distractedly  hurry  back  to  corner. 
5.03  girl  is  standing  on  corner. 

o  o 

Girl  says:  “I  just  knew  you’d  be  late!” 
Can  vou  beat  it? 

No.  * 
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Careful 


of  Every  Part 


For  Forty  Years 
The  World’s  Standard 


Perfectly  designed,  with  a  staff 
of  skilled  engineers  constantly 
striving  to  improve  it,  the  De 
Laval  is  built  of  the  best  mater¬ 
ials,  by  the  best  of  mechanics,  and 
with  the  best  of  equipment — with 
forty  years  of  experience  behind 
it. 

Every  piece  of  material  and  every  part  is  carefully  inspected 
and  tested.  The  limit  of  permissible  variation  in  size  of  most  of 
its  parts  is  less  than  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  why  the  De  Laval  costs  more,  does 
better  work,  produces  a  better  product,  requires  less  attention,  and 
lasts  for  longer  than  inferior  separators. 

Your  local  De  Laval  Agent  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  tlie  superiority  of  the  De  Laval. 

If  you  don’t  know  him  please  simply  ad¬ 
dress  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL  PETERBORO  WINNIPEG  EDMONTON  VANCOUVER 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 


The  attention  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  1 1 
1  to  the  following  directory  of  Guelph  business  and  professional  men.  1 1 
|  Their  advertisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  1 1 
|  carry  the  best  goods  and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It  1 1 
|  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize  them.  1 1 


|  |  Banks— 

1 1  The  Dominion  Bank 

1 1  Guelph  &  Ontario  Trust  Co. 

1 1  The  Merchants’  Bank 

|  |  Royal  Bank 

|  |  Union  Bank 

1 1  Barbers— 

1 1  Stock  Donaldson 

|  1  M0II05  &  Finlay 

1 1  Boots  and  Shoes — 

J.  D.  McArthur 
1 1  W.  J.  Thurston 

1 1  Cafes— 

Dominion  Cafe 
1 1  Central  Cafe 

1 1  Presto  Lunch 

I  |  Candy  and  Ice  Cream — 

|  |  The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Royal  Candy  Works,  Wyndham  St. 

I I  Candyland 

|  |  Dentists— 

|  1  Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 

I  |  Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

|  |  Druggists— 

I I  J.  D.  McKee 

|  |  Alex.  Stewart 

|  |  Dry  Goods  and  Ladies’  Wear — 

|  |  Moore  and  Armstrang 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

|  I*  Electrical  Appliances,  Plumbing  and 
1  1  Heating — 

|  |  The  Grinyer  Co. 

|  1  Florists— 

|  |  James  Gilchrist 

I  |  E.  S.  Marriott 

|  |  Grocers— 

!  |  Hood  &  Benallick 

I I  Railways— 

jj!  G.  R.  Railway  Time  Table 

I  1  Shoe  Shine — 

I I  Candyland  Shoe  Shine 


Gents’  Furnishings  &  Tailors —  =  i 

R.  S.  Cull  &  Co.  11 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.  |  | 

R.  E.  Nelson  |  | 

Geo.  Wallace  |  1 

Hardware —  |  | 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co.  |  1 

Cronk  &  Buchanan  |  f 

Jewellers —  |  | 

Savage  &  Co.  |  | 

J.  J.  McTague  1  1 

W.  G.  Singer  §§ 

Magazines  and  Newspapers —  1 1 

Geo.  M.  Henry  |  | 

Malone’s  News  Stand  |  | 

Musical  Instruments—  =  | 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son  1| 

Opticians—  |  | 

A.  D.  Savage  1 1 

H.  E.  Davison  |  1 

Photographers—  |  f 

The  Kennedy  Studio  1 1 

The  O'Keefe  Studio  |  | 

Printing—  |  1 

The  Guelph  Herald  |  | 

Kelso  Printing  Co.  |  | 

Wallace  Printing  Co.  |  | 

Pressing—  |  | 

C.  F.  Griffenham  |  | 

C.  Millar  Wallace  |  1 

Shoe  Repairing —  |  | 

Goodyear  Shoe  Repair  Co.  f  f 

J.  D.  McArthur  |  | 

Taxicabs—  |  | 

C.  L.  Kearns  |  1 

F.  Keil  |1 

Typewriters—  |  1 

A.  E.  McLean  |  1 

Picture  Framing —  1  | 

W.  C.  Bard  f  | 

Tea  Rooms —  =  | 

Miss  M.  Richardson  |  | 

Milliners—  |  | 

Miss  Stockford  =  I 


You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people  1 1 
1 1  you  have  read  their  advertisement.  1 1 
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CATALOGUES  BOOKLETS 
FOLDERS  CIRCULARS 
COMMERCIAL  &  SOCIETY 
STATIONERY 

Anything  in  printing  from 
the  best  that  is  made 
to  the  cheapest 
that  is 
good 

Wxz  JVbbcrtiscr  Job  printing  €o., 

LIMITED 

^Conbott,  ©ntiirio 

CORNER  YORK  AND  WELLINGTON  STREETS 
PHONE  247  -  2*4-8 


aKi=. 

ates- 


vlHiftK::: 


Racial  Characteristics 

One  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  American  Indian  was  that  he  never 
failed  to  repay  a  favour,  and  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  American  Indian  trade  mark  impressed  upon  every  package  of 


has  the  same  significance.  It  is  a  promise  that  the  materials  which  bear  its 
imprint  will  prove  to  be  a  full  recompence  for  the  confidence  you  impose  when 
giving  your  order. 

And  the  thousands  of  continuous  users  of  this  product  proves  how  faith¬ 
fully  this  promise  is  being  fulfilled. 


Indian  in  Circle 


Order  from  your  supply  house. 
It  cleans  clean. 


On  Every  Package 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers.  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
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and  gladsome  song. 

The  plowman  wending  o'er  the  lea  goes 
whistling  along. 

All  Nature  maketh  merry  with  whistle, 
song  and  laugh, 

W  hile  I’m  attempting  weaning  this  dad- 
burned  stubborn  calf. 

— Tennyson  J.  Daft. 

I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  cost,  when  I  was  born. 

Of  shoes,  and  ships,  and  sealing  wax, 
And  cabbages,  and  corn ; 

A  dozen  eggs  cost  eighteen  cents'; 

A  pound  of  pork  a  dime ; 

Amd  now  I  often  meditate 

Upon  that  happier  time. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
.The  rent  we  used  to  pay ; 

We  had  a  house  with  fourteen  rooms — 
A  dohar  ten  a  day. 

Our  cook  got  three  a  week  and  board, 
And  coal  was  four  a  ton, 

And  apples  were  a  cent  apiece 
In  eighteen  Eighty-one.- 

I  remember,  I  remember 
My  mother  used  to  wear 
The  loveliest  of  cotton  hose 
At  twenty  cents  a  pair ; 

In  silken  hose  my  Julia  goes — 

A  pair  costs  three  fifteen. 

My  father  used  a  penny  pen  ; 

I  type  a  fine  machine. 

I  remember,  I  remember 
What  famous  poems  cost; 

How  Milton  got  ten  dollars  for 
His  great  “Paradise  Lost”; 

Twelve  dohars  bought  Grays  “Elegy”; 

O,  I'm  glad  to  be  alive 
In  a  day  when  I  can  sell  a  thing 
Like  this  for  twenty-five. 

— F.  P.  Adams  in  The  Epworth  Herald. 
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give  your  buildings  the 
most  effective  protection 
against  lightning.  They 
lock  together  on  all  four 
sides  and  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  sheet  of  steel. 
When  properly  ground¬ 
ed  they  deflect  lightning 
harmlessly  into  the 
ground.  A  Pedlar  steel 
roof  will  never  catch 
fire  from  any  cause.  It 
is  stormproof,  wind- 
proof,  rainproof,  and 
will  outlast  the  rafters 
on  which  it  is  placed. 
The  lifetime  of  service 
it  gives  makes  a  Pedlar 
Steel  Roof  the  cheapest 
roof  you  can  buy. 

“Roof  with  tretal  for  Safety  and 
Permatie.ice ’ 

Write  for  Roofing 
Booklet  A.  C. 

THE 

PEDLAR  PEOPLE  LIMITED 

(Established  1861) 
Executive  Office  and  Factories: 

Oshawa,  Ontario. 
Branches:  Montreal,  Quebec, 

Halifax,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary, 
Vancouver. 


GEORGE  &  OSHAWA 
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“ The 
Standard 
of  the 
Better 
Dairies” 


Never  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  teat 

MPIRE  Teat  Cups  stay  This  massages  the  blood  up 


E 


on  without  tying.  They 
don’t  bind — yet  they  don’t  fall 
off.  The  action  of  the  rubber 
inflation  is  gentle  and  soothing 
and  uniform.  Just  a  suck,  then 
a  massaging  of  the  teat  from  tip 
to  udder  during  a  brief  period 
of  rest  between  sucks.  Just  like 
the  action  of  the  calf’s  mouth. 


from  the  end  of  the  teat  and 
prevents  congestion  and  soreness. 

The  action  of  the  Empire  Teat 
Cup  is  only  one  of  the  superior 
features  of  the  Empire  Milker. 
You  should  get  our  catalog  37 
or  visit  nearest  dealer  and  learn 
them  all. 


THE  EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO.,  OF  CANADA  LIMITED, 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the  TORONTO  and  MONTREAL 

MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


MILKING  MA6HIN 


Please  mention  the  0.  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  advertisements 


YOUNG  man: 

THE 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE 

* 

AT  THE 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 

IS  EASILY  WITHIN  YOUR  REACH 

WHY? 

Because — 

Ordinary  public  school  education  is  sufficient  for  admission 
to  the  Two  Year  Course. 

The  College  Year  begins  September  17th  and  ends  April 
15th,  so.  that  students  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to 
assist  in  the  spring  and  summer  work. 

Five  months  during  the  spring  and  summer  gives  many 
students  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  College 
expenses  for  the  following  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Ontario  Students  for  two  years  is  only 
$20.00  per  year,  while  board  and  room  in  residence  is  obtained 
at  $5.00  per  week. 

FOUR  YEAR  COURSE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B.S.A. 

Commencing  with  the  opening  of  college  this  falL  Applicants 
for  this  course  are  required  to  have  Ontario  Junior  Matriculation 
standing. 

College  Opens  September  17th,  1920. 

Write  for  a  College  Calendar. 


The 

Renfrew 

Cream 

Separator 

gets 

99.99 

per  cent, 
of  the 
Butter 
Fat 


The  Renfrew  Cream  Separator  stands  unrivalled  as  a  perfect,  close 
skimmer.  It  will  skim  the  skimmed  milk  taken  from  other  separators, 
and  from  it  produce  more  cream  and  butter  fat.  It  gets  99.99  per  cent, 
of  the  butter  fat  under  tests,  and  under  ordinary,  every  day  conditions.  Its 
ordinary  performances  excel  the  records  of  other  separators.  The 


entrew 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


is  strongly  built,  and  lives  a  long  time.  It  needs  very  little  attention,  hardly 
ever  requires  even  the  slightest  adjustment,  and  is  easily  kept  clean  and 
sweet.  Renfrew  Separator  users  have  told  us  they  consider  the  Renfrew 
a  33  1-3  per  cent,  better  investment  than  any  other  separator  made.  Write 
us  for  particulars. 


THE  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LIMITED 

Head  Office  and  Works,  Branches:  MONTREAL,  P.Q.  SUSSEX,  N.I\ 

RENFREW,  ONT.  MILWAUKEE,  U  S  A. 

OTHER  LINES:  Renfrew  Handy  Two  Wheel  Truck  Scale:  Happy  Farmer  Tractor;  Renfrew  Oil  Engine. 


